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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:41  a.m.  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
McCain,  Coats,  Smith,  Inhofe,  Santorum,  Nunn,  Levin,  Robb, 
Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

-Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauifer,  deputy  staff  director;  Christine  KL 
Cimko,  press  secretary;  and  Cindy  Pearson,  security  manager. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  Lucia  M. 
Chavez,  Thomas  G.  Moore,  Steven  C.  Saulnier,  and  Eric  H. 
Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority 
counsel;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.  and  T.  Kirk  McConnell,  professional 
staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell,  Shelley  G.  Lauffer, 
and  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Robert  J.  "Duke"  Short, 
assistant  to  Senator  Thurmond;  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator  Cohen;  Ann 
E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab  and  David  J.  Gribbin,  as- 
sistants to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  George 
K.  Johnson,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison;  Matthew  Hay,  as- 
sistant to  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W  Johnson,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse  and  David  A.  Lewis,  assistants 
to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy; 
C.  Richard  D'Amato  and  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistants  to  Senator  Byrd; 
Suzanne  Dabkowski,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John  F.  Lilley,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Lieberman;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant 
to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  are 
delayed  a  few  minutes.  I  had  to  open  the  Senate  this  morning. 

(l) 


The  committee  meets  today  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  U.S.  ballistic 
missile  defense  requirements.  We  have  a  distinguished  panel  of 
outside  experts  to  address  the  fundamentals  of  why  the  United 
States  should  invest  significant  resources  to  develop  and  deploy  de- 
fenses against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne  is  president  of  the  National  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy.  An  adjunct  professor  at  Georgetown  University,  Dr. 
Payne  has  written  and  spoken  extensively  on  deterrence  and  ballis- 
tic missile  defense. 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bailey  is  a  senior  fellow  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  From  1987  to  1990,  Dr.  Bailey  was  assistant 
director  for  nonproliferation  at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gold  is  with  Hicks  &  Associates,  and  has  focused 
on  the  applications  of  technology  to  national  security  issues. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  this  committee  will  closely  examine  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  requirements.  We  will  be  looking  carefully 
at  our  requirements  for  both  theater  and  national  missile  defenses. 

Although  we  have  a  relatively  healthy  theater  missile  defense 
program  in  place,  we  are  not  adequately  preparing  to  defend  the 
United  States  itself.  Defense  of  our  homeland  against  direct  attack 
is  a  priority  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  itself,  yet  it  is  an  aspect 
of  our  national  defense  that  has  been  woefully  neglected.  Most 
Americans  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves against  even  a  single  ballistic  missile  fired  in  our  direction. 

The  committee  will  also  be  taking  a  close  look  at  the  continuing 
value  and  validity  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  I  am 
very  concerned  by  the  administration's  apparent  willingness  to  ex- 
tend the  ABM  Treaty  to  some  categories  of  theater  missile  defense 
systems  which  were  never  intended  to  be  limited. 

Today,  I  will  transmit  a  letter  to  the  President,  signed  by  myself, 
the  majority  leader,  and  a  significant  number  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, calling  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  negotiations  to  mod- 
ify the  ABM  Treaty.  I  believe  that  this  would  give  Congress  time 
to  review  our  missile  defense  needs  and  strengthen  the  President's 
hand  in  dealing  with  Russia's  attempt  to  constrain  our  theater  mis- 
sile defense  programs. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses  for  appearing  here 
today.  We  would  ask  you  to  present  brief  opening  remarks  and  to 
submit  your  written  statements  for  the  record.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  witnesses  for  being  here  today,  and  tnank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  having  this  hearing. 

As  all  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  recognize,  this 
committee  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  ballistic  missile  defenses 
for  a  long  time.  This  committee  originated  the  Missile  Defense  Act 
of  1991,  which  passed  and  is  now  law;  it  was  developed  with  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  calls  for  primary  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  highly  effective  defenses  against  theater 
ballistic  missiles.  To  me,  this  is  an  obvious  first  priority,  given  the 
proliferating  number  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  around  the  globe, 
and  given  the  exposure  of  our  military  forces  in  many  areas  of  the 
world,  either  in  peacetime,  or  serving  under  certain  contingencies, 


and  so  I  support  this  theater  missile  defense  as  the  top  near-term 
priority. 

The  Missile  Defense  Act  also  calls  for  the  development  for  de- 
ployment of  a  limited  capacity  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
limited  attacks  or  accidental  launches  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  This  is  not  oriented  toward  a  defense  against  an  all-out 
attack  by  Russia  or  China  or  some  other  power,  but  rather  serves 
as  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  a  Third  World  threat  more 
rapidly  than  our  Intelligence  Committee  now  foresees. 

We  had  intelligence  statements  just  last  week  by  General  Clap- 
per and  others  that  basically  indicate  a  long-term  kind  of  threat, 
but  not  a  near  or  medium-term  threat,  from  newly  emerging,  long- 
range  missile  capabilities.  General  Clapper's  statement  on  that  I 
will  certainly  put  in  the  record  sometime  during  this  hearing. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  fully  justify  a  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  through  flight  testing  the  capability  to  shoot  down 
with  high  confidence  a  limited  number  of  ICBM  warheads  launched 
by  a  Third  World  nation  or  by  accidental  launch.  This  is  what  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  calls  for,  which  is.  of  course,  on 
the  books  now. 

I  believe  a  broad  bipartisan  consensus  on  ballistic  missile  defense 
already  exists  within  this  committee,  as  does  a  consensus  on  how 
we  ought  to  proceed  and  what  the  priorities  should  be. 

I  recognize  fully  that  many  on  this  committee  would  have  sup- 
ported more  funding  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense  than  our  bill 
has  provided  each  year  for  the  last  several  years,  but  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  we  had  to  have  a  funding  level  in  our  commit- 
tee bill  that  could  be  supported  and  sustained  on  the  floor. 

We  have  carefully  managed  that  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
during  which  it  was  obvious  that,  had  we  had  higher  funding  lev- 
els, we  would  have  been  defeated  on  the  floor  and  probably  would 
have  ended  up  with  substantially  lower  levels  than  has  been  the 
case. 

Now,  that  judgment,  given  the  change  in  the  Congress,  will  have 
to  be  made  anew  this  year  by  the  Chairman  and  by  members  of 
this  committee.  I  think  there  will  need  to  be  a  new  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  again  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  be- 
fore the  hearing  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony 
from  each  of  our  witnesses. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator  Nunn.  Senator  War- 
ner. 

Senator  Warner.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  commit- 
tee strives  to  address  our  responsibilities  it  is  my  expectation,  it  is 
my  hope,  that  the  Republican  majority  on  this  committee  and  in 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  put  greater  emphasis  on  missile  defense 
than  has  been  placed  by  the  Clinton  administration.  I  certainly  will 
join  my  colleagues  to  spearhead  that  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  in  your  opening  statement  that  most 
Americans  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves against  even  a  single  ballistic  missile  fired  in  our  direction. 
Most  Americans  would  also  be  shocked  if  we  were  to  engage  our 
troops  again  in  the  Gulf  region  and  face  a  Scud  missile  attack.  We 
have  merely  the  Patriot  II  upgrade  which,  while  it  has  some  incre- 
mental improvement,  still  falls  far  short  of  what  Americans  antici- 


pate  and  expect  from  the  Congress  and  the  President  in  terms  of 
defending  our  forward-deployed  troops,  and  we  must  place  greater 
emphasis  on  these  short-range  systems  and  do  so  immediately. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  cruise  missiles  are  rapidly  becoming 
equally  as  great  a  threat  as  the  short-range  ballistic  missiles,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  include  in  this  concept  of  missile  de- 
fense greater  emphasis  on  cruise  missile  defense.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Does  any  other  member  have  any  remarks 
to  make? 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  my  opening 
statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  That  will  be  done. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  McCain  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  John  McCain 

In  1991,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Missile  Defense  Act,  which  established  a  goal 
of  developing  and  deploying  highly  effective  ballistic  missile  defenses,  both  to  protect 
our  forces  in  theater  and  to  provide  protection  against  a  limited  attack  on  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Four  years  later,  after  spending  $35  Dillion,  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished because  of  a  lack  of  resolve  in  the  Administration  as  well  as  the  Congress. 

Republicans  have  clearly  stated  their  commitment  to  refocus  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  program  on  near-term  deployment  of  defensive  capabilities,  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  challenge  to  identify  the  funding  necessary 
to  structure  a  BMD  program  with  the  objective  of  deploying  defenses,  rather  than 
continuing  to  research  a  myriad  of  options.  The  Chairman  is  working  closely  with 
the  Budget  Committee  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  Clinton  defense  budget  to  main- 
tain the  current  budget  in  real  terms,  and  I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful  spending  from  the  defense  budget.  Together,  we  will  work  toward  pro- 
viding whatever  level  Of  funding  is  necessary  to  achieve  our  objective  of  highly  ef- 
fective missile  defenses  for  our  troops  and  our  citizens. 

I  should  note  that  we  have  seen  a  welcome  change  in  the  attitudes  of  our  allies 
toward  theater  ballistic  missile  systems.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  was  expected 
to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  developing  these  systems,  which  could  then  be  de- 
ployed to  defend  our  allies  if  the  need  arose.  Now,  Germany  and  France  have  agreed 
to  participate  in,  and  provide  funding  for,  the  development  of  the  Corps  SAM  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  welcome  commitment,  and  one  which  I  believe  we  should  explore 
further  with  respect  to  other  development  efforts. 

The  first  hurdle  we  face  is  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  Our  former  colleague, 
Malcolm  Wallop,  led  the  fight  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  TMD 
systems  and  to  seek  modifications  in  its  limitations  on  ABM  systems.  I  recently 
joined  with  Senator  Thurmond  and  others  in  a  letter  to  the  President  insisting  that 
the  Administration  clarify  the  inapplicability  of  the  treaty  to  theater  systems.  This 
is,  in  my  view,  the  highest  priority  with  respect  to  the  treaty  because  of  the  very 
real  threats  to  our  forces  and  our  allies  which  exist  today. 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  administration — and  specifically  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency — have  reinterpreted  the  ABM  Treaty  in  ways  that  may  make  it  im- 
possible to  design  and  test  THAAD  and  the  Navy's  AEGIS  upgrade  program  to  pro- 
vide effective  area  coverage  against  the  next  generation  of  theater  ballistic  missiles. 
At  a  minimum,  the  Administration's  careless  position  papers  and  weak  negotiation 
stance  with  Russia,  if  allowed  to  stand,  have  probably  cost  us  years  in  terms  of 
going  from  medium  altitude  point  defense  to  the  broader  theater  coverage  we  need. 

I  believe  the  administration's  position  could  also  jeopardize  greater  cooperation 
with  Europe,  Japan,  Israel,  and  the  Gulf  states.  Why  should  any  nation  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  ioint  development  and  deployment  of  systems  whose  de- 
sign, testing,  and  deployed  characteristics  severely  restrict  area  cove  rage  because 
a  handful  of  negotiators  chose  to  take  an  extreme  position  in  restricting  our  efforts 
to  create  new  theater  defense  systems? 

I  raise  this  issue  because  I  believe  it  must  be  a  key  focus  of  our  review  of  the 
present  missile  defense  program,  and  because  I  believe  our  first  priority  in  the  BMD 
program  must  remain  development  of  effective  theater  missile  defenses.  We  saw  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  the  danger  posed  by  a  primitive  missile  like  the  Iraqi  SCUDs. 
Today,  U.S.  and  South  Korean  forces  deployed  along  the  DMZ  in  Korea  face  the 
very  real  threat  of  the  North's  NoDong  missile,  which  may  be  armed  with  chemical 
or  biological  warheads.  If  North  Korea  is  successful  in  developing  its  longer  range 


Taepo-dong  missile,  the  threat  expands  to  Japan  and  may  eventually  reach  the 
United  States. 

To  counter  these  threats  in  the  near  term,  we  must  accelerate  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  near-term  deployment  options,  such  as  the  PAC— 3  upgrade,  the  Navy's 
AEGIS  upgrade,  and  the  THAAD  program.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  to  develop  broader  area  defense  capabilities  as  quickly  as  techno- 
logically possible.  Efforts  are  ongoing  in  BMDO  to  develop  Corps  SAM  and  the 
Navy's  sea-based  upper  tier  program  to  provide  enhanced  defenses. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  time  to  restate  our  commitment  to  deploying  highly 
effective  defenses  against  limited  ballistic  missile  attacks  on  the  United  States.  The 
intelligence  community  has  testified  to  this  committee  that  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  a  decade  away,  discounting  the  existing  ICBM  force  in  Russia  and  China. 
But  I  think  we  must  at  least  look  at  the  possibility  of  an  unforeseen  development, 
such  as  acquisition  of  an  SS-25  ICBM  by  Libya  or  acceleration  of  the  North  Korea 
Taepo-dong  program  because  of  outside  technical  assistance.  Both  of  these  develop- 
ments are  distinctly  possible,  in  my  mind. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  deployment  decision  now,  and  provide  the  necessary  fund- 
ing, I  believe  we  could  deploy  a  limited  capability  within  4  or  5  years.  This  near- 
term  system  would  not  require  new  space-based  sensors — which  are  simply  prohibi- 
tively expensive  at  this  time — but  would  rely  on  existing  systems  to  a  great  extent. 

Such  a  limited  system  could  provide  significant  defensive  capability  against  a  Lib- 
yan strike  on  the  United  States  with  an  SS-25.  And  the  system  could  be  modified 
and  expanded  over  time,  limited  by  funding  availability,  to  provide  highly  effective 
defenses  within  another  4  or  5  years.  But  the  key  is  to  decide  now  to  deploy  a  sys- 
tem as  a  prudent  hedge  against  possible  threats  to  our  country  in  the  near  term. 

I  welcome  our  witnesses  today  who  will  speak  to  the  existing  and  possible  future 
threats  from  ballistic  missiles  facing  our  troops,  our  allies,  and  our  own  citizens. 
And  I  look  forward  to  future  hearings  in  the  committee  on  the  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense program  itself. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Does  anybody  else  have  any  other  re- 
marks? At  this  point  I  will  enter  into  the  record  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  Senator  Kempthorne  who  is  unable  to  be  here  at  this  time. 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  scheduling  today's  hearing.  I  also  want 
to  express  my  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  today's  hearing.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  schedule  requires  me  once  again  to  remain  on  the  Senate  floor  to  man- 
age S.  1,  my  unfunded  Federal  mandates  bill.  Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  transcript  of  this  hearing  and  I  hope  the  hearing  helps  us  develop  a  consensus 
on  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  growing  threat  of  ballistic  missile  proliferation  has  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  defense  programs  that  this  com- 
mittee will  authorize  later  this  year.  In  my  view,  we  need  to  do  more  with  our  bal- 
listic missile  defense  programs  to  give  our  troops  deployed  overseas  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  some  capability  to  stop  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  the  ballistic  missile  defense  program  is  a  very  impor- 
tant and  controversial  program.  For  example,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Command,  Admiral  Chiles,  recently  visited  my  office.  During  his  visit,  the  Ad- 
miral expressed  concern  that  efforts  to  undermine,  or  perhaps  abolish,  the  ABM 
Treaty  may  eliminate  any  hope  that  Russia's  parliament  will  ratify  the  START  EI 
agreement.  Now  this  is  a  serious  concern  and  we  need  to  understand  all  of  the  im- 
plications of  our  actions  before  we  embark  on  such  a  course,  think  we  do  need  an- 
swers to  this  type  of  question  and  that  is  why  this  hearing  is  so  timely. 

While  I  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers,  I  do  think  we  can  accelerate  the  programs 
to  develop  and  deploy  theater  and  national  ballistic  missile  defenses.  I  believe  that 
American  technology  can  develop  highly  effective  defenses  against  these  threats.  I 
also  believe  that  we  can  develop  and  deploy  these  defenses  in  a  way  that  is  not  of- 
fensive to  Russia  or  any  other  nation.  What  I  see  is  a  challenge  before  us;  we  can 
use  our  best  minds  and  talents  to  build  a  safer  world  or  we  can  continue  on  the 
path  of  leaving  our  troops  and  our  citizens  vulnerable  to  ballistic  missile  attacks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  your  leadership  I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  build  a  safer,  more  stable  world  that  uses  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses to  counter  the  urge  around  the  world  to  acquire  ballistic  missiles. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 


Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly,  thank  you 
for  convening  the  hearing.  I  would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  your 
statement  and  Senator  Warner's.  I  think  the  concern  about  this 
issue  on  the  committee  and  I  hope  more  generally  in  Congress,  will 
be  bipartisan.  As  you  said  in  your  statement,  this  is  a  fundamental 
facet  of  what  it  means  to  defend  the  national  security  today,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  responses  that  are  bipartisan.  I  would 
just  put  an  exclamation  point  with  what  my  friend  from  Virginia 
said,  that  as  you  think  about  the  spread  of  cruise  missile  capability 
throughout  the  world  today,  and  the  sophistication  of  these  devices, 
we  must  be  thinking  of  both  a  "B"  and  a  "C"  MD— both  a  ballistic 
and  a  cruise  missile  defense  program. 

Anyway,  I  thank  you,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  Senator  Nunn  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Payne,  if  you  would  begin  with  your 
statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KEITH  PAYNE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Dr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  an  honor  to  be  with 
the  committee  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  pre- 
pared statement  and  ask  that  the  full  statement  and  a  supporting 
short  study  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Dr.  PAYNE.  Thank  you. 

There  are  three  prominent  features  of  the  emerging  post  Cold 
War  period  that  will  compel  the  United  States  to  move  toward  the 
deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  or  BMD.  I  would  like  first 
to  identify  these  three  features  of  the  post  Cold  War  period,  and 
then  briefly  describe  the  way  they  will  compel  us  to  move  toward 
BMD  deployment. 

The  first  is  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  in  particular  the  trend  toward  the  prolifera- 
tion of  missiles  with  greater  range,  reliability,  and  accuracy.  Sec- 
ond is  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  United  States  to  casualties 
when  considering  our  projection  options,  and  the  third  is  the  post 
Cold  War  reemergence  of  regional  conflicts,  particularly  conflicts  of 
ethnic  and  religious-based  origin. 

These  three  increasingly  obvious  features  of  the  post-Cold  War 
era  point  us,  I  believe  inevitably,  toward  the  need  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  Proliferation,  for  example,  is  moving  apace.  North  Ko- 
rea's progress  in  missile  development  and  its  aggressive  inter- 
national missile  marketing  is  most  noteworthy. 

For  example,  in  May  1993,  North  Korea  flight-tested  the  1,000 
to  1,300  kilometer  range  mobile  Nodong-1  missile.  The  Nodong-1  is 
believed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical 
payloads,  and  is  expected  to  be  operationally  deployed  in  late  1995 
or  early  1996.  The  deployment  of  this  missile  in  North  Korea,  Iran, 
Libya,  would  place  at  risk  much  of  Japan,  Israel,  and  U.S.  bases 
and  European  cities  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

More  ominous  is  North  Korean  development  of  at  least  two  addi- 
tional missiles  with  ranges  well  beyond  that  of  the  Nodong-1. 
These  new  two-stage  missiles  are  identified  publicly  as  the 
Taepodong-1  and  the  Taepodong-2.  The  Taepodong-1,  according  to 


recent  unofficial  estimates,  has  a  potential  range  of  approximately 
2,000  kilometers,  while  public  estimates  of  the  Taepodong-2's  po- 
tential range  vary  from  3,500  kilometers  to  9,600  kilometers. 

According  to  open  statements  by  U.S.  intelligence  officials,  if 
launched  from  North  Korea  these  missiles  could  threaten,  and  I 
quote,  "all  of  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  much  of  the  Pacific 
area,  and  even  most  of  Russia." 

North  Korea's  Taepodong  series  appears  to  be  the  first  of  a  new 
generation  of  multistage  missiles  that  could  dramatically  accelerate 
the  missile  threat  to  the  United  States,  its  friends  and  allies,  and 
the  Russian  Federation. 

The  emerging  threat  posed  by  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction is  serious.  A  direct  threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  and  military 
forces  and  urban  centers  perhaps  is  the  most  obvious. 

Unless  countered,  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  will  introduce  an  unprecedented  situation.  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  will  confront  opponents  capable  of  striking  rapidly 
at  cities,  seaports,  airports,  forward  bases,  and  troop  concentrations 
with  nuclear,  chemical,  and/or  biological  weapons.  This  will,  with- 
out a  doubt,  undermine  our  capacity  to  form  coalitions  and  to 
mount  power  projection  operations  at  acceptable  levels  of  risk.  It 
will  challenge  our  capacity  to  respond  to  regional  aggression. 

The  military  significance  of  such  a  development  for  the  inter- 
national order  perhaps  is  best  understood  by  considering  whether 
Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm  would  have  been  feasible  had  Sad- 
dam Hussein  used  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
strike  the  sea  and  airports  used  by  coalition  forces.  Clearly,  the  6- 
month  buildup  of  coalition  forces  would  have  been  extraordinarily 
risky,  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  face  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion strikes  on  regional  airports,  seaports,  and  troop  concentra- 
tions. 

Our  recently  refreshed  memories  of  D-Day  and  Operation  Over- 
lord provide  an  early  example  of  how  missiles  in  the  hands  of  an 
aggressor  could  have  disastrous  consequences  for  expeditionary 
forces.  Commenting  on  the  German  V-l  and  V-2  missiles,  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  General  Dwight  Eisenhower  noted  soon 
after  the  war  that,  and  I  quote:  "It  seemed  likely  that  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  using  these  new  weapons  6 
months  earlier  than  he  did,  our  invasion  of  Europe  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
he  had  succeeded  in  using  these  weapons  over  a  6-month  period, 
and  particularly  if  he  had  made  the  Portsmouth-Southampton  area 
one  of  his  principal  targets,  Overlord  might  have  been  written  off." 

This  type  of  missile  threat  will  exist  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture in  virtually  any  region  that  western  expeditionary  forces 
might  realistically  be  needed,  and  that  threat  will  be  magnified  by 
the  likely  presence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  indirect 
threat  posed  by  proliferation  involves  the  coincidence  of  prolifera- 
tion and  the  second  of  the  emerging  post-Cold  War  developments 
I  identified  earlier,  that  is,  the  growing  sensitivity  of  the  United 
States  to  casualties  when  considering  the  use  of  force.  The  com- 
bination of  increasing  missile  threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  expedition- 
ary forces,  and  the  heightened  U.S.  sensitivity  to  casualties,  will 
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have  a  profound  impact  on  our  decisionmaking  concerning  regional 
crises. 

In  the  future,  U.S.  and  allied  military  operations  that  have  here- 
tofore been  considered  reasonable,  such  as  the  coalition's  efforts  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  could  become  simply  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  considered  politically  acceptable.  Even  the  humani- 
tarian use  of  military  forces,  such  as  that  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.  in  Somalia,  could  be  considered  too  risky  if  it 
might  provoke  a  party  armed  with  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

In  the  future,  proliferation  could  sharply  constrain  the  West's 
freedom  of  action,  leaving  regional  bullies  and  aggressors  essen- 
tially a  free  hand.  This  constraining  of  U.S.  and  allied  options  will 
occur  whether  or  not  regional  aggressors  ever  actually  intend  to 
launch  a  missile  against  the  West.  The  mere  possession  of  missiles 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  regional  adversaries,  unless 
countered,  will  compel  U.S.  and  allied  leaders  to  reiect  military  op- 
tions in  regional  crises  that  heretofore  could  have  been  acceptable. 

The  value  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
for  deterrence  and  coercion  of  the  West  is  well  appreciated  by  some 
political  and  military  leaders  of  proliferant  States  who  have  openly 
identified  such  a  capability  as  a  goal. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  counter  this  emerging  proliferation 
threat  brings  me  to  the  third  of  the  three  developments  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  era  that  will  compel  us  to  deploy  missile  defense,  i.e.,  the 
increasing  incidence  of  regional  conflict,  including  conflicts  driven 
by  ethnic  and  religious  animosities. 

During  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  policy  relied  on  nuclear  deterrence  to 
counter  the  threat  of  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  now  opponents  of  missile  defense  claim  that  we  can  continue 
to  rely  on  deterrence  and  forego  missile  defense.  The  reemergence 
of  deep-seated  religious  and  ethnic  conflicts  suggest,  however,  that 
the  mutual  deterrence  of  the  Cold  War  is  unlikely  to  hold  in  future 
regional  crises.  Such  conflicts  frequently  do  not  limit  themselves  to 
moderation  in  either  objectives  or  means,  rendering  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  deterrence  unreliable. 

This  is  not  simply  speculation  on  my  part.  Prominent  Russian 
military  expert,  General  Mikhail  Vinogradov,  recently  observed: 
"Wars  of  such  a  nature  belong  to  the  category  of  unpreventable  be- 
cause in  these  causes  the  system  of  global  nuclear  deterrence  does 
not  work." 

The  view  offered  by  critics  of  missile  defense  that  deterrence  is 
a  preferable  and  reliable  alternative  to  missile  defense  for  the  post- 
Cold  War  period  ignores  this  development  and  most  of  history. 
Careful  historical  studies  consistently  conclude  that  leaders  more 
than  occasionally  simply  do  not  make  decisions  in  the  calculating, 
rational,  and  well  informed  manner  required  by  deterrence  theory. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  environment,  the  increasing  number  of 
proliferant  States  that  may  need  to  be  deterred,  and  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  empathy  for  them,  must  re- 
duce the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  policies  of  deterrence. 

This  is  not,  as  some  suggest,  because  leaders  of  proliferant  States 
tend  to  be  irrational.  Rather,  it  is  because  those  conditions  that 
render  deterrence  relatively  reliable,  i.e.  mutual  understanding, 


mutual  empathy,  close  mutual  attention,  mutual  communication, 
and  a  mutual  unwillingness  to  risk  everything,  are  unlikely  to  per- 
tain reliably  in  U.S.  relations  with  many  proliferant  countries. 

This  brings  me  to  the  critical  post-Cold  War  roles  for  BMD,  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  First,  and  most  obviously,  BMD  could  provide 
unique  protection  for  population  centers  and  military  forces  against 
an  opponent's  use  or  threat  of  ballistic  missiles. 

BMD  will  be  the  only  possible  means  to  defend  against  missiles 
in  many  prospective  cases,  particularly  when  deterrence  policies 
cannot  be  considered  reliable.  Alternative  options,  such  as  U.S.  pre- 
emptive offensive  strikes  against  an  opponents  missile  sites,  will 
likely  be  politically  unattractive  and  of  questionable  military  effec- 
tiveness. Recall  for  a  moment  that  during  the  Gulf  war,  according 
to  a  recent  unclassified  Air  Force  study,  U.S.  and  allied  aircraft 
and  special  forces  combined  may  have  been  successful  in  destroying 
at  most  a  handful  of  Iraq's  mobile  Scuds,  and  there  is  no  definitive 
evidence  of  any  mobile  Scuds  destroyed  by  air  power  independ- 
ently. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  benefit  of  BMD  in  terms  of  saving  ci- 
vilian and  military  lives,  it  may  provide  important  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  benefits.  The  political  benefits  could  ultimately 
be  the  most  significant. 

In  the  absence  of  protection  against  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  we  and  our  allies  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  par- 
alyzed in  a  confrontation  with  a  regional  aggressor  by  the  potential 
threat  to  our  forces  and  urban  areas.  BMD  could  play  a  major  and 
a  unique  role  in  addressing  this  problem. 

Missile  threats  to  civilian  centers  can  also  have  a  severe  eco- 
nomic impact.  During  the  Iranian-Iraqi  war  of  the  cities  of  the  late 
1980s,  for  example,  Iraqi  missile  strikes  essentially  shut  down  the 
Iranian  defense  economy  as  workers  sought  refuge  from  the  missile 
threat.  Israel  faced  a  similar  problem  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Gulf  war  as  civilians  were  confined  to  or  close  by  their  shelters. 
BMD  protection  could  help  address  this  problem. 

BMD  could  also  help  alleviate  potentially  destabilizing  concerns 
about  surprise  missile  strikes  deep  in  a  country's  territory.  In  a  cri- 
sis, the  threat  posed  by  an  opponent's  missiles  could  encourage  pre- 
emptive strikes  which  obviously  could  escalate  a  crisis.  In  this  case, 
by  providing  protection  against  missile  attack,  BMD  could  reduce 
incentives  to  engage  in  preemptive  strikes  and  thereby  help  mod- 
erate a  crisis. 

Finally,  rather  than  undermining  diplomatic  n  on  proliferation  ef- 
forts, BMD  should  contribute  to  their  success.  BMD  will  reduce  the 
military  and  political  utility  that  many  proliferant  States  attribute 
to  missiles,  thereby  reducing  the  incentives  to  acquire,  market,  and 
maintain  missiles. 

In  short,  the  best  way  to  discourage  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
international  missile  sales  may  be  to  help  dry  up  their  market  by 
making  offense  missiles  less  useful  through  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 

In  conclusion,  missile  defense  alone  cannot  provide  the  solution 
to  proliferation,  but  it  is  an  important  element  in  any  potential  set 
of  nonproliferation  and  counterproliferation  measures.  Fortunately, 
counterproliferation   measures,   including  missile   defense,   should 
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contribute  to  diplomacy  and  to  deterrence  by  reducing  the  value  of, 
and  thus  the  attraction  of  missiles,  and  by  strengthening  the  U.S. 
hand  in  any  hard  bargaining  that  might  have  to  take  place  with 
a  proliferant  State. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  the  pace  of  proliferation  will  no 
longer  permit  avoidance  of  the  messy  subject  of  what  to  do  when 
nonproliferation  efforts  fail,  and  that  the  traditional  approach  to 
deterrence  will  be  inadequate  in  the  post-Cold  War  period.  As  a  re- 
sult, BMD  will  become  a  post-Cold  War  necessity,  as  already  has 
been  recognized  by  some  of  our  closest  allies  and  by  the  Russian 
Federation. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  move  ahead  smartly  in  this  area  so  as 
to  avoid  potential  catastrophe  in  some  future  forthcoming  regional 
crisis. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Payne  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne,  President,  National  Institute 
for  Public  Policy,  Adjunct  Professor,  Georgetown  University 

The  Post-Cold  War  Case  for  Missile  Defense* 

Executive  Summary 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  three  prominent  features  of  the  emerging  Post-Cold  War  period  that 
will  compel  the  United  States  to  move  toward  the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses (BMD).  I  would  like  first  to  identify  these  three  features  of  the  Post-Cold  War 
period,  and  then  briefly  describe  why  they  will  compel  us  to  move  toward  BMD  de- 
ployment. 

The  first  is  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD),  and  in  particular  the  trend  toward  the  proliferation  of  missiles  with  greater 
range,  reliability,  and  accuracy. 

The  second  is  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  United  States  to  casualties  when 
considering  power  projection  options. 

And,  the  third  is  the  post-Cold  War  reemergence  of  regional  conflicts,  including 
ethnic-  and  religious-based  conflicts.  These  three  increasingly  obvious  features  of  the 
post-Cold  War  era  point  us  inevitably  toward  the  need  for  ballistic  missile  defense. 

PROLIFERATION 

Proliferation,  for  example,  is  moving  apace.  By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  20  or  more 
developing  countries  could  acquire  missiles  overtly  or  covertly.  North  Korea's 
progress  in  missile  development  and  its  aggressive  international  missile  marketing 
is  most  noteworthy.  For  example,  in  May  1993  North  Korea  flight-tested  the  1000- 
1300  km-range,  mobile  Nodong-1  missile.  The  Nodong-1  is  believed  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  pavloads,  and  is  expected  to  be  operationally 
deployed  in  late  1995  or  early  1996.  The  deployment  of  this  missile  in  North  Korea, 
Iran,  and  Libya  would  place  at  risk  much  oi  Japan,  Israel,  and  U.S.  bases  and  Euro- 
pean cities  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

More  ominous  is  North  Korean  development  of  at  least  two  additional  missiles 
with  ranges  well  beyond  that  of  the  Nodong-1.  These  new  two-stage  missiles  are 
identified  publicly  as  the  Taepodong-1  and  Taepodong-2.  The  Taepodong-1,  accord- 
ing to  recent  unofficial  estimates,  has  a  potential  range  of  approximately  2000  km, 
while  estimates  of  the  Taepodong-2's  potential  range  vary  from  3500  km  to  9600 
km.  According  to  public  statements  by  U.S.  intelligence  officials,  if  launched  from 
North  Korea  they  could  threaten,  "all  of  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  much  of 
the  Pacific  area,  and  even  most  of  Russia." 

North  Korea's  Taepodong  series  of  missiles  appears  to  be  the  first  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  multistage  missiles  that  could  dramatically  accelerate  the  missile  that  to 
the  United  States,  its  friends  and  allies,  including  the  Russian  Federation. 


*Thi6  prepared  statement  draws,  with  permission,  from  a  forthcoming  article  by  Dr.  Payne 
appearing  in  the  Spring  1995  issue  of  Orbis,  "Po6t-Cold  War  Deterrence  and  Missile  Defense." 
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EMERGING  MISSILE  THREATS 

The  emerging  threat  posed  by  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  seri- 
ous. The  direct  threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  military  forces  and  urban  centers  is  the 
most  obvious.  Unless  countered,  the  proliferation  of  missiles/WMD  will  introduce  an 
unprecedented  situation:  U.S.  and  allied  forces  will  confront  opponents  capable  of 
striking  rapidly  at  cities,  seaports,  airports,  forward  bases,  and  troop  concentrations 
with  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons.  This  would,  without  doubt,  under- 
mine our  capacity  to  form  coalitions  and  to  mount  power  projection  operations  at 
acceptable  levels  of  risk.  It  will  challenge  our  capacity  to  respond  to  regional  aggres- 
sion when  necessary. 

The  military  significance  of  such  a  development  for  the  international  order  per- 
haps is  best  understood  by  considering  whether  Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm 
would  have  been  feasible  had  Saddam  Hussein  used  missiles  and  WMD  to  strike 
the  sea  and  airports  used  by  Coalition  forces.  Clearly,  the  6-month  buildup  of  Coali- 
tion forces  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia  and  subsequently  to  liberate  Kuwait  would  have 
been  extraordinarily  risky,  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  face  of  WMD  strikes  on  re- 
gional airports,  seaports,  and  troop  concentrations. 

Our  recently  refreshed  memories  of  D-Day  and  "Operation  Overlord"  provide  an 
early  example  of  how  missiles  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressor  could  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  power  projection  forces.  Commenting  on  the  German  V— 1  and  V- 
2  missiles,  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  noted  soon 
after  the  war  that,  "It  seemed  likely  that,  if  the  German  had  succeeded  in  perfecting 
and  using  these  new  weapons  6  months  earlier  than  he  did,  our  invasion  of  Europe 
would  have  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  I  feel  sure  that  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  using  these  weapons  over  a  6-month  period,  and  particularly  if  he 
had  made  the  Portsmith-Southampton  area  one  of  his  principal  targets,  Overlord 
might  have  been  written  off."  This  type  of  missile  threat  will  exist  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  virtually  any  region  that  Western  expeditionary  forces  might  real- 
istically be  needed,  and  that  threat  will  be  magnified  by  the  likely  presence  of 
WMD. 

INDIRECT  MISSILE  THREATS 

The  indirect  threat  posed  by  proliferation  involves  the  coincidence  of  proliferation, 
and  the  second  of  the  emerging  post-Cold  War  developments  I  identified  earlier,  i.e., 
the  growing  sensitivity  of  the  United  States  to  casualties  when  considering  power 
projection  options. 

The  combination  of  an  increasing  missile  threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  power  projec- 
tion forces,  and  heightened  U.S.  sensitivity  to  casualties,  will  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  our  decisionmaking  concerning  regional  crises.  In  the  future,  U.S.  and  allied 
military  operations  that  have  heretofore  been  considered  reasonable,  such  as  the 
coalition's  efforts  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  could  become  too  dangerous 
to  be  considered  politically  acceptable.  Even  the  humanitarian  use  of  military  force, 
such  as  that  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  in  Somalia  could  be  consid- 
ered too  risky  if  it  might  provoke  a  party  armed  with  missiles/WMD. 

In  the  future,  proliferation  could  sharply  constrain  the  West's  freedom  of  action, 
leaving  regional  bullies  and  aggressors  a  free  hand.  This  constraining  of  U.S.  and 
allied  options  will  occur  whether  or  not  regional  aggressors  actually  intend  to 
launch  a  missile  attack  against  the  West.  The  mere  possession  of  missiles  and  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  by  regional  adversaries,  unless  countered,  will  compel  U.S. 
and  allied  leaders  to  reject  military  options  in  regional  crises  that  heretofore  could 
have  been  acceptable. 

The  value  of  ballistic  missiles  and  WMD  for  deterrence  and  coercion  of  the  West 
is  well  appreciated  by  some  political  and  military  leaders  of  proliferant  states  who 
have  openly  identified  such  a  capability  as  their  goal. 

DETERRENCE:  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  MISSILE  DEFENSE? 

The  question  of  how  best  to  counter  this  emerging  proliferation  threat  brings  me 
to  the  three  developments  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  that  will  compel  us  to  deploy 
missile  defense:  the  increasing  incidence  of  regional  conflict,  including  conflicts  driv- 
en by  ethnic  and  religious  animosities. 

During  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  policy  relied  on  nuclear  deterrence  to  counter  the 
threat  of  missiles  and  WMD.  And  now,  opponents  of  missile  defense  claim  that  we 
can  continue  to  rely  on  deterrence  and  forego  defenses.  The  reemergence  of  deep- 
seated  religious  and  ethnic  conflicts  suggests,  however,  that  the  mutual  deterrence 
of  the  Cold  War  is  unlikely  to  hold  in  future  regional  crises.  These  regional  conflicts 
frequently  do  not  lend  themselves  to  moderation  in  objectives  or  means — rendering 
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traditional  deterrence  policies  unreliable.  This  is  not  simply  speculation  on  my  part. 
Prominent  Russian  military  expert,  Gen.  Lt.  Mikhail  Vinogradov,  recently  observed: 

Ethnic  and  religious  strife  both  between  the  peoples  of  several  states  as  well 
as  inside  them  can  lead  and  have  already  led  to  armed  conflict  and  even  war. 
Wars  of  such  a  nature  belong  to  the  category  of  unpreventable  because  in  these 
cases  the  system  of  global  nuclear  deterrence  does  not  work. 

The  view  offered  by  critics  of  missile  defense,  that  deterrence  is  a  preferable  and 
reliable  alternative  to  missile  defense  for  the  post-Cold  War  period,  ignores  this  de- 
velopment and  most  of  history.  Careful  historical  studies  consistently  conclude  that 
leaders  more  than  occasionally  do  not  make  decisions  in  the  calculating,  rational, 
and  well-informed  manner  required  by  deterrence  theory. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  environment  the  increasing  number  of  proliferant  countries 
that  may  need  to  be  deterred,  and  the  general  lack  of  knowledge,  understanding  and 
empathy  for  them  must  reduce  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  policies  of  de- 
terrence. This  is  not,  as  some  suggest,  because  leaders  of  proliferant  states  generally 
are  "irrational."  Rather,  it  is  because  those  conditions  that  render  deterrence  rel- 
atively reliable,  i.e.,  mutual  understanding,  mutual  empathy,  close  mutual  atten- 
tion, communication,  and  a  mutual  unwillingness  to  risk  everything,  are  unlikely 
to  pertain  reliably  in  U.S.  relations  with  many  proliferant  countries. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  critical  post-Cold  War  requirement  for  BMD. 

PROSPECTIVE  POST -COLD  WAR  BMD  ROLES 

First,  and  most  obviously,  BMD  could  provide  unique  protection  for  population 
centers  and  military  forces  against  an  opponent's  use  or  threat  of  ballistic  missiles 
armed  with  mass  destruction  weapons.  BMD  will  be  the  only  possible  means  to  de- 
fend against  missiles  in  many  prospective  cases,  particularly  when  deterrence  poli- 
cies cannot  be  considered  reliable.  Alternative  options,  such  as  U.S.  or  allied  pre- 
emptive offensive  strikes  against  an  opponent's  missile  sites,  will  likely  be  politically 
unattractive  and  of  questionable  military  effectiveness.  Recall  that  during  the  Gulf 
war,  according  to  a  recent  open  Air  Force  study,  U.S.  and  allied  aircraft  and  special 
forces  combined  may  have  been  successful  in  destroying  at  most  "a  handful"  of 
Iraq's  mobile  Scuds,  and  there  is  no  definitive  evidence  of  any  mobile  Scuds  de- 
stroyed by  air  power  independently. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  benefit  of  BMD  in  terms  of  saving  civilian  and  mili- 
tary lives,  BMD  may  provide  important  political,  military  and  economic  benefits. 
The  political  benefits  of  BMD  could,  ultimately,  be  the  most  significant:  In  the  ab- 
sence of  protection  against  missiles  and  WMD,  we  and  our  allies  are  likely  to  find 
ourselves  paralyzed  in  a  confrontation  with  a  regional  aggressor  by  the  potential 
threat  to  our  forces  and  urban  areas.  BMD  could  play  a  major  and  unique  role  in 
addressing  this  problem. 

Missile  threats  to  civilian  centers  can  also  have  a  severe  economic  impact.  During 
the  Iranian-Iraqi  "War  of  the  Cities"  for  example,  Iraqi  missile  attacks  essentially 
shut  down  the  Iranian  defense  economy  as  workers  sought  refuge  from  the  missile 
threat.  Israel  faced  a  similar  problem  during  the  early  days  of  the  Gulf  war  as  civil- 
ians were  confined  to,  or  close  by,  their  shelters.  BMD  protection  for  civilians  could 
help  address  this  problem. 

BMD  also  could  help  alleviate  potentially  destabilizing  concerns  about  surprise 
missile  strikes  deep  in  a  country's  territory.  In  a  crisis,  the  threat  posed  by  an  oppo- 
nent's missiles  could  encourage  preemptive  or  preventive  strikes — which  could  dan- 
gerously escalate  a  crisis.  In  this  case,  by  providing  protection  against  missile  at- 
tack, BMD  could  reduce  the  incentives  to  engage  in  preemptive  strikes  against  an 
opponent's  missiles,  and  thereby  moderate  a  crisis. 

Finally,  rather  than  undermining  diplomatic  nonproliferation  efforts,  BMD  should 
contribute  to  their  success.  BMD  will  reduce  the  military  and  political  utility  that 
many  proliferant  states  attribute  to  missiles,  thereby  reducing  the  incentives  to  ac- 
quire, market,  or  maintain  missiles.  In  short,  the  best  way  to  discourage  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  international  missile  sales  may  be  to  dry  up  their  market  by 
making  the  missiles  useless  through  BMD. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  missile  defense  alone  cannot  provide  the  solution  to  proliferation. 
But  it  is  an  important  element  in  any  potential  set  of  nonproliferation  and 
counterproliferation  measures.  Fortunately,  counterproliferation  measures,  includ- 
ing missile  defense,  should  contribute  to  diplomacy  and  deterrence  by  reducing  the 
value  of,  and  thus  the  attraction  of,  missiles  and  WMD,  and  by  strengthening  the 
U.S.  hand  in  any  hard  bargaining  that  might  take  place  between  the  United  States 
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and  proliferant  states.  It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  the  pace  of  proliferation  will 
no  longer  permit  avoidance  of  the  messy  subject  of  "what  to  do  when  non-prolifera- 
tion efTorts  fail,"  and  that  the  traditional  approach  to  deterrence  will  be  inadequate 
in  the  post-Cold  War  period.  As  a  result,  BMD  will  become  a  post-Cold  War  neces- 
sity— as  already  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  our  closest  allies  and  Russia.  My 
hope  is  that  we  can  move  ahead  smartly  in  this  area,  so  as  to  avoid  potential  catas- 
trophe in  a  future  crisis. 


The  Post-Cold  War  Case  For  Missile  Defense 

Several  prominent  features  of  the  post-Cold  War  international  system  are  emerg- 
ing to  cast  a  pall  over  the  optimistic  pronouncements  of  the  early  1990s  about  a 
manageable  "New  World  Order."  Two  of  these  features  have  attracted  significant 
public  visibility  in  recent  months:  the  re-emergence  of  ethnic  and  religious  conflicts, 
where  such  friction  previously  had  been  subordinated  by  the  discipline  of  the  Cold 
War;  and,  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD),  including  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons. 

These  two  features  of  the  emerging  order  are  related  in  several  important  ways. 
For  example,  proliferation  frequently  flows  from  regional  conflicts,  as  the  acquisition 
of  advanced  military  capabilities  by  a  regional  power  compels  its  local  adversaries 
to  seek  similar  capabilities  rather  than  remain  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  an  area  that  could  be  called  the  "arc  of  instability" — swinging  from  North  Afri- 
ca to  North  East  Asia — also  is  the  area  of  most  rapid  arms  proliferation. 

In  addition,  the  re-emergence  of  deep-seated  religious  and  ethnic  conflicts  sug- 
gests that  the  mutual  restraint  characterizing  the  East-West  relationship  when  it 
came  to  the  use  of  missiles  and  WMD,  may  not  hold  in  future  regional  crises.  These 
types  of  conflict  frequently  do  not  lend  themselves  to  moderation  in  objectives  or 
means.  This  is  not  simply  a  Western  concern  or  notion.  A  prominent  Russian  mili- 
tary expert,  Gen.  Mikhail  Vinogradov,  recently  observed: 

The  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  totalitarian 
regimes  in  certain  countries,  ethnic  and  religious  strife  both  between  the  peo- 
ples of  several  states  as  well  as  inside  them  can  lead  and  have  already  led  to 
armed  conflict  and  even  war.  Wars  of  such  a  nature  belong  to  the  category  of 
unpreventable  because  in  these  cases  the  system  of  global  nuclear  deterrence 
does  not  work.1 

The  proliferation  of  missiles  and  WMD,  and  the  increased  likelihood  of  their  use 
in  regional  conflicts,  represent  two  of  the  new  dangers  of  the  emerging  post  Cold 
War  order.  A  fundamental  challenge  for  the  post  Cold  War  period  is  to  identify 
counters  to  both  the  process  of  proliferation  and  the  threats  posed  by  proliferation. 

Two  related  but  distinct  goals  are  involved  in  this  challenge:  impeding  prolifera- 
tion to  the  extent  possible,  and  preparing  for  the  consequences  of  proliferation.  For 
the  past  several  decades  most  of  the  academic  discussion  and  formal  international 
effort  has  focused  near-exclusively  on  the  former  goal,  i.e.,  establishing  multi- 
national agreements  intended  to  prevent  proliferation.  For  the  1990s  and  beyond, 
because  achieving  the  goal  of  nonproliferation  has  not  been  and  will  not  always  be 
possible,  much  greater  attention  will  need  to  be  devoted  to  countering  the  threats 
posed  by  the  spread  of  WMD  and  advanced  means  of  their  delivery,  such  as  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles. 

PROLIFERATION  TRENDS 

The  pace  of  proliferation  was  relatively  moderate  in  the  1970s,  and  accelerated 
in  the  1980s.  Nevertheless,  the  proliferation  threat  was  not  widely  appreciated  until 
the  1991  Coalition  war  against  Iraq.  During  the  war,  Iraq  launched  almost  90  mis- 
siles against  targets  in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  There  was  great  concern  at  the 
time  that  some  of  those  missiles  might  carry  chemical  warheads,  with  the  con- 
sequent television  drama  broadcast  worldwide  of  Israeli  civilians  donning  gas  masks 
and  retreating  to  sealed  shelters. 

Ultimately,  25  percent  of  U.S.  combat  fatalities  during  the  war  were  the  result 
of  a  single  Scud  missile  strike  against  a  makeshift  American  barracks  in  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  should  be  noted  that  those  casualties  were  inflicted  by  a  conven- 
tionally-armed Scud  missile.  While  missiles  had  been  used  extensively  against  civil- 


iM.S.  Vinogradov,  Report  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  1st  Section  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the  Global  System  of  Protection,  November  22,  1993,  Moscow,  p. 
3  (mimeo). 
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ians  in  the  1988  Iran-Iraq  "War  of  the  Cities,"2  thi9  was  the  first  dramatic  dem- 
onstration to  most  Western  audiences  of  the  dangers  posed  by  proliferation. 

In  some  forthcoming  regional  crisis,  Western  political  leaders  will  be  confronted 
with  the  challenge  of  a  regional  opponent  capable  of  effectively  employing  nuclear, 
chemical,  and/or  biological  weapons.  When  this  occurs,  regional  power  projection  op- 
tions that  previously  could  be  considered  of  relatively  low  risk,  will  entail  the  possi- 
bility of  military  and  civilian  casualties  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  those  seen  since 
World  War  II. 

This  potential  for  dramatically  higher  levels  of  Western  casualties  as  a  result  of 
proliferation  is  emerging  simultaneously  with  an  increasing  U.S.  sensitivity  to 
losses  in  power  projection  operations.3  It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  impact  on 
U.S.  and  Western  regional  defense  options  if  these  two  trends  mature  unabated:  re- 
gional power  projection  options  that  were  reasonable  in  the  past  increasingly  will 
become  too  risky  for  the  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners. 

The  trends  in  missile  and  WMD  proliferation  are  cause  for  concern,  and  should 
be  considered  together.  The  threat  stems  not  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
alone,  but  also  from  the  spread  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  the  means 
to  deliver  those  weapons  reliably  at  long  range. 

By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  20  or  more  developing  countries  could  acquire  missiles 
overtly  or  covertly.  With  regard  to  WMD,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  9  developing 
countries  could  have  nuclear  weapons,  up  to  30  could  have  chemical  weapons,  and 
10  could  possess  biological  weapons.4 

North  Korea  has  played  a  central  role  in  missile  proliferation.  For  example,  it  has 
sold  modified  Scud  missiles  internationally,  and  seeks  international  sales  of  its  new 
1000-1300  km-range  Nodong  I  missile,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  conventional 
and  WMD  warheads,5  and  reportedly  could  be  deployed  by  1996. 6  As  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  has  remarked  of  North  Korean  missile  marketing,  "it  is  willing 
to  sell  to  any  country  with  the  cash  to  pay."7  North  Korea  may  already  have  con- 
cluded agreements  to  provide  the  Nodong  1  to  Iran,  and  for  North  Korean  assist- 
ance to  Iran  in  the  construction  of  a  Nodong  I  production  facility.8  Libya  and  Syria 
also  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  Nodong-1,  and  Libya  is  reported  already  to 
have  concluded  an  agreement  to  purchase  the  missile  and/or  related  technologies.9 
If  North  Korea,  Iran,  and  North  African  countries  ultimately  possess  the  Nodong 
I,  cities  in  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  could  be  under  the  potential 
threat  of  missiles  armed  with  WMD. 


2 During  the  1988  "War  of  the  Cities"  Iraq  fired  about  190  Al-Husayn  missiles — a  modified 
Scud-B — at  Iranian  civilian  targets.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "war  of  the  cities"  see  Seth 
Carus'  testimony  in,  U.S.  Senate,  Armed  Services  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Indus- 
try and  Technology,  Hearings,  Ballistic  and  Cruise  Missile  Proliferation  in  the  Third  World 
(Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1989),  p.  44. 

3  As  Gen.  Philippe  Morillion,  a  French  commander  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Bosnia  observed, 
"Desert  Storm  left  one  awful  legacy.  It  imposed  the  idea  that  you  must  be  able  to  fight  the  wars 
of  the  future  without  suffering  losses,  the  idea  of  zero-kill  as  an  outcome  has  been  imposed  on 
American  generals.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  clean  or  risk-free  war.  You  condemn  yourself 
to  inactivity  if  you  set  that  standard."  Quoted  in,  Jim  Hoagland,  "Even  America  Gets  the  Blues," 
Washington  Post,  December  14,  1993,  p.  A25.  In  recognition  of  the  requirement  to  minimize  cas- 
ualties, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  specified  that,  "in  all  cases,  U.S.  military  forces  must  be 
able  to  undertake  operations  rapidly,  with  a  high  probability  of  success,  and  with  minimal  risk 
of  U.S.  casualties."  1993  Joint  Military  Net  Assessment,  unclassified  Washington,  D.C.:  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  1993),  p.  3.  The  author  would  like  to  thank  Kurt  Guthe,  senior  analyst  at  the 
National  Institute  For  Public  Policy,  for  first  bringing  to  his  attention  this  important  point  and 
the  statements  cited  above. 

4  As  reported  in,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
(Washington  D.C.:  USGPO,  February  1992),  p.  65. 

6  As  observed  by  former  CIA  Director,  R.  James  Woolsey,  in,  "U.S.  Officials  Welcome  Delay 
In  N.  Korean  Missile  Sale,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  27,  1993,  p.  4. 

6As  cited  in,  Kenneth  Katzman  and  Rinn-Sup  Shinn,  "North  Korea:  Military  Relations  With 
The  Middle  East,"  CRS  Report  for  Congress,  Congressional  Research  Service,  September  27, 
1994,  p.  7. 

7R.  James  Woolsey,  Proliferation  Threats  Of  the  1990's,  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
On  Governmental  Affairs,  February  24,  1993,  p.  10.  (Mimeo) 

8See,  Joseph  Bcrmudez,  "Proliferation  For  Profit:  North  Korea  In  The  Middle  East,"  Policy 
Focus,  Washington  Research  Memorandum,  No.  27  (July  1994),  pp.  20-23;  and  "North  Korea 
grasps  at  the  stage  beyond  Nodong  1,"  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  March  19,  1994,  p.  18.  For  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  recent  North  Korean  missile  activities,  see  Keith  B.  Payne,  "Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Proliferation,"  The  World  In  Conflict  1994195,  Jane's  Intelligence  Review  (January  1995), 
pp.  20-24. 

BAs  stated  in,  Statement  By  Joseph  Bcrmudez,  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security,  International  Organizations  And  Human  Rights,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1993,  pp.  3,  8.  (Mimeo). 
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North  Korea  has  two  new  multistage  missiles  in  development  with  considerably 
greater  range  than  that  of  the  Nodong  I.10  According  to  public  accounts  by  U.S.  in- 
telligence officials,  if  launched  from  North  Korea  these  missiles  could  threaten,  "all 
of  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  much  of  the  Pacific  area,  and  even  mcr.t  of  Rus- 
sia;" if  transferred  to  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  "all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
could  be  threatened."11  North  Korea's  new  missiles,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Taepodong  I  and  Taepodong  2,  have  been  identified  in  unofficial  sources  as  having 
ranges  of  2000  km  and  3500  km  to  9600  km  respectively,12  and  as  becoming  oper- 
ational as  early  as  1996  and  2000  respectively.13 

The  emerging  threat  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  WMD  has  recently 
received  international  attention.  For  example,  both  NATO  and  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  (WEU)  have  expressed  mounting  concern  about  the  danger  posed  by 
proliferation.  NATO's  1991  Rome  Summit,  for  example,  included  an  agreed  state- 
ment by  the  heads  of  state  that  the  risk  posed  by,  "the  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be  given  special  consideration."  And, 
the  January  1994  NATO  Summit  in  Brussels  included  direction  by  the  heads  of 
states  to  "intensify  and  expand  NATO's  political  and  defense  efforts  against  pro- 
liferation," and  for  the  development  of  an  overall  NATO  policy  framework  to  meet 
the  proliferation  threat. 

The  potential  proliferation  threat  to  U.S.  shores  may  be  somewhat  less  immediate 
than  that  confronting  Japan  and  the  southern  portions  of  Europe — the  initial  threat 
being  to  U.S.  overseas  forces  and  interests.  The  direct  WMD/missile  threat  to  the 
United  States  from  proliferant  states  could  develop  "after  the  turn  of  the  century," 
according  to  public  statements  by  the  former  Director  of  the  CIA,  James  Woolsey. 
Woolsey  added,  however,  that  there  exist  certain  "shortcuts"  to  ICBM  acquisition 
that,  "would,  of  course,  speed  up  ICBM  acquisition  by  such  nations."14 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  THREATS 

Proliferation  poses  both  direct  and  indirect  threats,  each  of  which  could  be  severe 
depending  on  the  specific  circumstances.  The  near  term  direct  threat  to  Western 
military  forces  and  urban  centers  is  the  most  obvious.  Unless  countered,  the  pro- 
liferation of  WMD  and  delivery  means,  including  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  mis- 
siles, will  introduce  an  unprecedented  situation:  Western  expeditionary  forces  will 
confront  opponents  capable  of  striking  rapidly  at  cities,  seaports,  airports,  and  troop 
concentrations  with  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons.  This  emerging  capa- 
bility may  render  the  United  States  increasingly  vulnerable  to  deterrence  and  coer- 
cive threats  by  otherwise  second-  and  third-rate  regional  powers  given  the  emerging 
heightened  U.S.  sensitivity  to  casualties. 

Consequently,  WMD  and  missile  proliferation  could  undermine  the  West's  capac- 
ity to  mount  power  projection  operations  at  an  acceptable  level  of  risk,  and  thus  un- 
dermine the  West's  capacity  to  respond  to  regional  aggression  when  necessary. 


10  As  former  Director  Woolsey  stated,  "We  can  confirm  that  the  North  Koreans  are  developing 
two  additional  missiles  with  ranges  greater  than  the  1,000  kilometer  missile  that  it  flew  last 
year.  These  new  missiles  have  yet  to  be  flown,  and  we  will  monitor  their  development,  including 
any  attempts  to  export  them  in  the  future  to  countries  such  as  Iran.  Unlike  the  missiles  the 
North  Koreans  have  already  tested,  these  two — if  they  are  developed  and  flight  tested — could 
put  at  risk  all  of  North  East  Asia,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area,  and  if  exported  to  the 
Middle  East,  could  threaten  Europe  as  well."  As  stated  in,  Address  by  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, R.  James  Woolsey,  Intelligence  and  Democracy:  The  CIA  And  American  Foreign  Policy, 
Before  the  Conference  on  The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  CIA  in  the  administration  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,"  March  17,  1994,  p.  9,  (mimeo). 

11 R.  James  Woolsey,  Presentation  at  the  National  Defense  University  series  on  "BMD, 
Counter  Proliferation,  Arms  Control  and  Deterrence,"  Washington,  D.C.,  22  June  1994. 

12  According  to  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  Program  for  No n proliferation 
Studies  "if  the  solid  fuel  used  is  extremely  efficient  and  the  payload  is  reduced,  the  Taepo  Dong- 
2's  range  could  be  as  much  as  9600  km."  Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies,  Program 
for  Nonproliferation  Studies,  "Missile  and  Space  Launch  Capabilities  of  Selected  Countries,"  The 
Nonproliferation  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Spring-Summer  1994,p.  86.  See  also,  Barbara  Starr,  "N. 
Korea  cast  a  longer  shadow  with  TD-2,"  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  March  12,  1994,  p.  1;  Martin 
Sieff  "Japan,  S.  Korea  join  missile  race  with  N.  Korea,"  The  Washington  Times,  March  24,  1994, 
p.  A-12;  and,"North  Korea  grasp6  at  the  stage  beyond  Nodong-1,"  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  March 
19,  1994,  p.  18.  The  higher  end  of  such  range  estimates  for  the  Taepodong-2  would,  of  course, 
make  it  an  ICBM  capable  of  targeting  the  United  States. 

13  "Barbara  Starr,  "North  Korean  missile  R&D  gains  new  pace,"  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  June 
25,  1994,  p.  10. 

"See,  R.  James  Woolsey,  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  On  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Proliferation  Threats  Of  The  1990s,  Hearings,  103rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  February  24 
1993  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1993),  p.  28. 
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The  direct  military  significance  of  such  a  development  for  the  international  order 
is  perhaps  best  understood  by  considering  whether  Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm 
would  have  been  feasible  had  Saddam  Hussein  used  missiles  and  WMD  to  strike 
the  sea  and  airports  used  by  Coalition  forces.  Clearly,  the  6-month  buildup  of  Coali- 
tion forces  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia  and  subsequently  to  liberate  Kuwait  would  have 
been  extraordinarily  risky,  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  face  of  WMD  strikes  on  re- 
gional airports,  seaports,  and  troop  concentrations. 

The  Gulf  war  also  demonstrated  the  indirect  military  significance  of  "militarily  in- 
significant" missiles.  Scud  missiles,  while  generally  considered  of  little  direct  mili- 
tarily use,  ultimately  served  Saddam  Hussein  as  weapons  of  terror:  in  this  capacity 
they  diverted  military  effort  to  the  "Scud  hunt,"  while  politically  threatening  to  tear 
the  coalition  apart.  In  the  future,  unless  countered,  missiles  are  likely  to  have  both 
a  similar  indirect  military  impact  and — when  mated  with  WMD — a  much  more  sig- 
nificant direct  military  effect,  rendering  future  operations  such  as  Desert  Shield  or 
Desert  Storm  much  more  dangerous  or  impossible. 

World  War  II  provides  an  early  example  of  how  missiles  in  the  hands  of  an  ag- 
gressor could  have  had  disastrous  consequences  for  power  projection  forces.  The 
German  development  of  missiles  during  World  War  II  posed  a  potential  threat  to 
allied  expeditionary  forces:  commenting  on  the  German  V— 1  and  V-2  missiles,  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Gen.  Dwignt  D.  Eisenhower  noted  soon  after  the  war 
that,  "It  seemed  likely  that,  if  the  German  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  using 
these  new  weapons  6  months  earlier  than  he  did,  our  invasion  of  Europe  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  using  these  weapons  over  a  6-month  period,  and  particularly  if  he  had  made  the 
Portsmith-Southampton  area  one  of  his  principal  targets,  Overlord  might  have  been 
written  off."15  This  type  of  missile  threat  will  exist  within  the  foreseeable  future 
in  virtually  any  region  that  Western  expeditionary  forces  might  realistically  be 
needed,  and  that  threat  will  be  magnified  by  the  likely  presence  of  WMD. 

The  direct  threat,  however,  will  not  be  limited  to  possible  strikes  against  Western 
expeditionary  forces.  Countries  geographically  close  to  Libya,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  North 
Korea,  for  example,  may  face  the  possibility  of  WMD  strikes  against  their  urban 
centers  in  the  near  future.  The  impact  of  such  a  direct  threat  on  civilians  and  politi- 
cal leaders,  even  if  the  threat  involves  "only"  chemical  weapons  and  crude  missiles, 
can  be  understood  in  part  by  reference  to  the  tremendous  strain  Israel  confronted 
when  its  urban  centers  were  under  attack  by  Scud  missiles  and  the  possibility  of 
chemical  warheads.  Actual  chemical  strikes  against  unprotected  civilian  centers 
could  involve  enormous  casualty  levels. 

The  indirect  threat  posed  by  proliferation  involves  the  affect  missile  and  WMD 
strikes  would  likely  have  on  Western  leaders'  decisionmaking  concerning  regional 
crises.  In  the  future,  regional  military  operations  that  hitherto  nave  been  considered 
reasonable  options,  such  as  the  war  to  liberate  Kuwait,  British  recovery  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  or  French  support  for  Chad  against  Libya  could  become  too  hazardous 
to  be  considered  politically  acceptable.  The  option  to  engage  in  such  power  projection 
operations — iJf  possibly  involving  WMD — could  be  dismissed  out-of-nand.  Even  the 
humanitarian  use  of  military  force,  such  as  that  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.N.  in  Somalia,  or  the  rescue  of  nationals  or  foreign  citizens  from  a  dangerous 
overseas  situation,  could  be  considered  too  risky  if  it  might  provoke  a  party  armed 
with  missiles  and  WMD. 

Again,  the  significance  of  a  proliferant  state's  potential  to  constrain  Western  deci- 
sionmaking so  dramatically  may  be  understood  by  consideration  of  the  Coalition  war 
with  Iraq.  If  Iraq  had  been  capable  of  threatening  Washington,  London,  Paris,  and 
Rome,  with  WMD,  it  might  have  been  able  to  deter  any  forceful  Western  response 
whatsoever  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

The  West  has  in  the  past  been  willing  and  capable  of  projecting  power  when  nec- 
essary in  response  to  regional  aggression.  In  the  future,  proliferation  could  provide 
regional  bullies  and  aggressors  with  a  free  hand.  Such  a  development  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  U.S.  allies  and  friends  who  confront  proliferant  neighbors. 

Concern  that  proliferation  could  undermine  the  West's  capability  and  will  to  re- 
spond to  regional  aggression  and  leave  it  vulnerable  to  deterrence  and  coercion  by 
regional  aggressors  is  not  speculative.  The  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  demonstrates 
how  U.S.  options  were  dramatically  constrained  by  the  presence  of  WMD  and  mis- 
siles— in  an  area,  it  should  be  noted,  of  overwhelming  U.S.  conventional  force  supe- 
riority. 


18  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1948),  p.  260.  The  author 
would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Robin  Ranger  of  the  Centre  for  Defence  and  International  Security 
Studies,  Lancaster  University,  for  bringing  this  statement  to  his  attention. 
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During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  the  slim  chance  that  U.S.  air  strikes  against  the 
missile  sites  in  Cuba  would  not  destroy  all  of  the  missiles — and  that  surviving  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  weapons  could  have  been  launched  at  the  United  States — signifi- 
cantly limited  the  options  President  Kennedy  considered  "acceptable."  President 
Kennedy  believed  that,  "If  we  come  and  attack,  they're  going  to  fire  them."16  In 
short,  because  Lt.  Gen.  Sweeney,  at  the  time  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Tactical  Air 
Command,  acknowledged  that  an  air  strike  could  not  be  guaranteed  to  "get  'em 
all,"17  the  option  of  destroying  the  missile  sites  in  Cuba  was  considered  unaccept- 
able. 

The  probability  of  nuclear  escalation  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  relatively 
low — 1  in  50  according  to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  probability  seemed  low,  the  U.S.  political  leadership  understandably  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  that  level  of  risk  when  "millions  of  American  deaths"  could  have  re- 
sulted.18 As  McNamara  stated  in  this  regard,  "I  wasn't  willing  to  accept  that  risk. 
And  I  know  the  President  wasn't  willing  to  accept  it.  And  I'm  talking  about  one  nu- 
clear bomb  on  one  American  city.  That's  all." 19 

In  addition,  unknown  to  the  U.S.  leaders  at  the  time,  but  clear  now,  is  that  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  Soviet  forces  on  Cuba  had  predelegated 
authority  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  U.S.  forces  in  response  to  an  American 
invasion  of  the  island.  While  that  authority  was  withdrawn,  senior  Soviet  military 
officers  believe  that  there  continued  to  be  a  serious  prospect  for  Soviet  nuclear  use 
in  the  event  of  U.S.  invasion  of  the  island.20  Indeed,  at  least  some  on  the  Soviet 
side  anticipated  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  "The  Americans  would  have  lost 
more  than  they  lost  during  the  whole  World  War  II  .  .  .",  and  Soviet  forces  would 
have  been  annihilated  in  the  U.S.  response.21 

Consequently,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is  a  "real  world"  example  of  the  power- 
fully constraining  effect  that  a  limited  WMD  and  missile  threat  can  have  on  both 
the  willingness  and  capacity  of  Western  leaders  to  act  forcefully  in  support  of  West- 
ern interests.  It  may  serve  as  a  valuable  case  study  when  considering  future 
counterproliferation  options. 

The  value  of  ballistic  missiles  and  WMD  for  deterrence  and  coercion  is  well  appre- 
ciated by  the  political  and  military  leaders  of  some  proliferant  states.  Remarks  by 
both  Saddam  Hussein  and  Col.  Qadhafi  are  instructive  in  this  regard.  For  example, 
months  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Saddam  Hussein  expressed  a  deterrent 
theme  with  regard  to  Israel  by  stating  that  if  Israel  ever,  "tries  to  do  anything 
against  Iraq,"  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  would  "make  the  fire  eat  up  half  of  Israel."22 
Col.  Qadhafi  sounded  a  similar  deterrent/coercive  theme  in  response  to  the  1986 
U.S.  air  strikes  against  Tripoli  and  Benghazi: 

Did  not  the  Americans  almost  hit  you  .  .  .  when  you  were  asleep  in  your 
homes?  If  they  know  that  you  have  a  deterrent  force  capable  of  hitting  the  Unit- 
ed States,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hit  you.  If  we  had  possessed  a  deterrent — 
missiles  that  could  reach  New  York — we  would  have  hit  it  at  the  same  moment. 
Consequently,  we  should  build  this  force  so  that  they  and  others  will  no  longer 
think  about  an  attack.23 


16  James  Blight  and  David  Welch,  On  The  Brink:  Americans  and  Soviets  Reexamine  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1989),  p.  349.  In  the  same  source,  Dean  Rusk  states, 
"Well,  the  trouble  with  an  air  strike,  if  the  missile  sites  were  operational,  was  that  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  you'd  get  them  all.  There's  a  possibility  you'll  have  some  strikes  against  the 
United  States.  You  see,  the  Air  Force  was  asked  about  this  and  they  could  not  guarantee  that 
they  would  get  all  the  sites.  They  might  get  85  to  90  percent  of  them,  but  they  wouldn't  get 
them  all.  And  this  was  an  important  point  to  President  Kennedy."  p.  176. 

17 Ibid.,  p.  80.  See  also,  Raymond  GarthoflT,  Reflections  on  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1989),  pp.  49-50. 

18  On  The  Brink:  Americans  and  Soviets  Reexamine  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  193,  see  also,  p.  57. 

20  See,  General  Anatoli  Gribkov,  The  View  From  Moscow  and  Havana,"  in,  General  Anatoli 
Gribkov  and  General  William  Smith,  Operation  ANADYR:  U.S.  and  Soviet  Generals  Recount  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  (Chicago:  edition,  inv.  1994),  p.  5. 

21  See  the  discussion  by  Sergo  Mikoyan  and  crisis  participants  in  ABC  News,  The  Missiles  of 
October:  What  the  World  Didn't  Know,  October  17,  1992,  Transcript  No.  ABC-40,  p.  24. 

22  Quoted  in,  Alan  Cowell,  "Iraq  Chief,  Boasting  of  Poison  Gas,  Warns  of  Disaster  if  Israelis 
Strike,"  The  New  York  Times,  April  3,  1990,  p.  Al. 

23  Speech  by  Qadhafi  at  a  meeting  of  students  of  the  Higher  Institute  for  Applied  Social  Stud- 
ies at  the  Great  al-Fatih  University,  April  18,  1990,  Tripoli  Television  Service,  April  19,  1990 
(translated  in  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  Dailey  Report:  Near  East  &  South  Asia, 
FBIS-NES-90-078,  April  23,  1990,  p.  8. 
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Former  Indian  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  K.  Sundarji  reportedly  endorsed  mis- 
siles and  WMD  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  "minimum  deterrent"  to  discourage, 
"U.S.  bullying"  and  "possible  racist  aggression  from  the  West."24 

It  is  clear  from  these  and  other  similar  statements  that  at  least  some  developing 
countries  seek  WMD  and  missiles  for  deterrence  and  coercive  purposes — to  enable 
them  to  hold  regional  opponents  and  Western  powers  at  bay,  while  pursuing  aggres- 
sive regional  policies  if  they  so  choose.  That  capability  to  deter  and  coerce  is  likely 
to  be  motive  enough  for  many  aspiring  proliferant  countries  to  pursue  WMD  and 
missiles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  establishing  such  a  deterrent/coercive  capability  would  not 
necessitate  that  a  proliferant  state  actually  be  willing  to  initiate  a  WMD  attack  on 
Western  Powers.  Rather  the  mere  possession  of  missiles  and  WMD  by  regional  ag- 
gressors would  compel  Western  leaders  to  consider  the  risks — with  the  consequent 
inhibitions  on  the  options  Western  leaders  could  consider  acceptable. 

TRADITIONAL  COUNTERPROLIFERATION  MEASURES 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  direct  and  indirect  threats  posed  by  proliferation 
warrant  a  serious  response.  A  question  that  must  be  addressed,  therefore,  is  wheth- 
er there  exist  countermeasures  to  these  threats  that  are  effective  and  politically  ac- 
ceptable. 

Deterrence 

The  countermeasure  to  emerging  missile/WMD  threats  most  frequently  suggested 
is  application  of  the  traditional  policy  of  deterrence.  Some  commentators  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  policies  01  nuclear  deterrence  were  reliable  during  the  Cold 
War,  and  will  continue  to  be  reliable  in  the  future,  virtually  regardless  of  the  oppo- 
nent.25 

This  view — that  deterrence  is  a  well -understood  and  predictable  means  of  prevent- 
ing attack — while  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  comforting,  ignores  most  of 
history.  Careful  historical  studies  generally  conclude  that  leaders  more  than  occa- 
sionally do  not  make  decisions  in  the  calculating,  rational,  and  well-informed  man- 
ner required  in  deterrence  theory.26  One  such  assessment  concludes,  for  example, 
that,  "If  one  does  not  issue  the  right  threat  to  the  right  target,  for  the  right  reasons, 
in  the  right  way,  it  may  not  matter  what  the  threat  is."27 

Historical  studies  consistently  suggest  that  the  relationship  of  forces  does  not,  of 
itself,  determine  whether  deterrence  will  operate  as  hoped  or  whether  a  deterrence 
relationship  will  be  stable  or  unstable.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  relationship  of 
forces  may  be  of  modest  significance  or  irrelevant.  Unless  a  policy  of  deterrence  is 
designed  according  to  some  understanding  of  an  opponent's  will,  goals,  motivations, 
values,  and  threat  perceptions,  any  suggestion  that  policies  of  deterrence  can  "work" 
reliably  and  predictably  is  unduly  optimistic.  Misperceptions,  misunderstandings, 
incorrect  information  and  possible  irrationality  have  in  the  past  contributed  to  an 
abysmal  understanding  of  an  opponent's  Likely  behavior — and  hence  to  the  apparent 
failure  of  deterrence  it  "should"  have  prevented  brinkmanship. 

The  East-West  Cold  War  relationship  does  not  permit  confidence  that  deterrence 
will  operate  reliably  against  proliferant  states  in  the  future.  There  are  several  im- 
portant differences  between  the  prospective  deterrence  relationships  with  proliferant 
states  and  the  previous  East-West  deterrence  relationship.  These  differences  are 
very  likely  to  render  deterrence  fundamentally  unreliable  in  the  future. 

For  example,  the  East-West  deterrence  relationship  was  based  on  an  assumption 
of  rationality  on  the  part  of  all  decisionmakers:  leaders  were  assumed  to  make  deci- 
sions based  on  predictable  calculations  of  expected  gains  and  losses.  Leaders  also 
were  assumed  generally  to  understand  the  opponent's  will,  goals,  values,  and  levels 


24  Quoted  in,  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
(FBIS-NES-92-199),  October  14,  1992,  p.  46. 

26  Spurgeon  Keeny,  Executive  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  has  recently  stated 
the  point  mo6t  sharply,  "[E]ven  fanatical,  paranoid  regimes  are  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  cata- 
strophic consequence."  Spurgeon  Keeny,  "Inventing  an  Enemy,"  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1994, 
p.  21.  Or,  as  one  journalist  graphically  put  it,  "Can  anybody  truly  imagine  Iraq  or  Syria  launch- 
ing a  missile  attack  against  American  soil — knowing  that  we  would  still  have,  even  after  mas- 
sive reductions  in  strategic  arms,  enough  missiles  to  erase  them  from  the  map?"  Richard  Mat- 
thews, "Air  Force  strange  new  argument  for  'Star  Ware',"  Atlanta  Journal,  January  16,  1990, 
p.  14. 

28  See,  for  example,  Peter  Karsten,  Peter  D.  Howell,  and  Artis  Frances  Allen,  Military  Threats: 
A  Systematic  Historical  Analysis  Of  The  Determinants  Of  Success  (Westview  Conn.:  Greenwood 
Press,  1981);  and  Richard  Ned  Lebow,  Between  Peace  and  War  Baltimore,  MD:  John6  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1981). 

27  Peter  Karsten,  Peter  D.  Howell,  and  Artis  Frances  Allen,  op.  cit.  p.  xii. 
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of  tolerance,  and  to  act  upon  that  understanding.  In  addition,  each  side  was  as- 
sumed, ultimately,  to  be  guided  by  a  basic  level  of  moderation.  That  is,  all  parties 
were  assumed  to  be  unwilling  to  "risk  everything"  in  uncompromising  pursuit  of 
some  transcendent  religious,  ethnic,  ideological,  or  nationalistic  goal.  Mutual  under- 
standing, knowledge  and  a  basic  level  of  communication  are  among  those  conditions 
essential  to  identifying  and  expressing  the  type  of  deterrent  threat  that  is  likely  to 
shape  the  opponent's  decisionmaking  in  the  desired  direction. 

In  the  past,  these  and  additional  conditions  necessary  for  a  policy  of  deterrence 
to  "work"  by  design  typically  were  assumed  to  be  operating  in  ubiquitous  assess- 
ments and  commentaries  on  whether  a  particular  strategic  weapons  system  (e.g., 
the  MX  ICBM,  the  SDI,  etc.)  would  "stabilize"  or  "destabilize"  U.S. -Soviet  strategic 
relations.  Indeed,  quantitative  stability  analyses  frequently  posited  "State  A  and 
State  B",  assumed  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  present,  and  based  conclusions 
about  deterrence  stability  on  the  basis  of  force  exchange  calculations.  This  approach 
renders  deterrence  easily  understood — a  stable  relationship  can  be  identified  via 
force  exchange  calculations  and  established  by  creating  the  appropriate  relationship 
of  forces. 

Assuming  that  this  past  U.S.  approach  to  strategic  deterrence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  prove  reliable  in  the  post-Cold  War  period  would  be  a  mistake:  as  serious 
students  of  history  and  deterrence  have  long  observed,  the  functioning  of  a  deter- 
rence relationship  is  far  more  complex  than  identifying  and  establishing  any  par- 
ticular force  relationship.  Those  necessary  conditions,  typically  assumed  to  be 
present  in  Cold  War  stability  analyses,  involve  how  leaders  will  think,  communicate, 
behave,  formulate  and  execute  decisions  and  control  forces,  as  follows:28 

•  Rational  leaderships  are  involved.  Cost-benefit  calculations  are  the  basis  of 
leaders'  decisionmaking; 

•  Leaders  are  in  control  of  decisions  to  use  force  and  the  execution  of  those  deci- 
sions; 

•  There  exists  a  level  of  mutual  understanding  and  communication  between  par- 
ties sufficient  for  mutual  understanding  concerning  the  relationship  between  behav- 
ior and  the  threatened  sanction; 

•  The  threatened  sanction  is  communicated  to  the  opponent,  is  understood,  and 
dominates  cost/benefit  calculations  and  behavior  (i.e.,  the  "right"  sanction  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  right  leadership  group  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is  generally  under- 
stood and  regarded  as  decisive  in  the  assumed  cost/benefit  calculations); 

•  The  threatened  party  or  parties  attribute  the  level  of  plausibility  to  the  threat- 
ened sanction  necessary  for  it  to  dominate  cost-benefit  calculations. 

Five  decades  of  close  interaction  and  40  years  of  practicing  nuclear  deterrence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  permitted  some  confidence  that  deterrence  policies  could  be 
reliable  in  that  case.  The  Soviet  leadership  generally  focused  considerable  attention 
on  the  East-West  relationship,  there  frequently  existed  numerous  channels  of  com- 
munication (imperfect  as  they  were),  and  a  governing  motif  of  Soviet  leadership  was 
not  to  risk  much  in  "adventurous"  brinkmanship.29 

In  the  post  Cold  War  environment,  however,  the  increasing  number  of  proliferant 
countries  that  may  need  to  be  deterred,  and  the  general  lack  of  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  empathy  for  their  leaderships  (most  recently  illustrated  with  regard 
to  Saddam  Hussein)  must  increase  the  prospects  for  misunderstanding, 
miscommunication,  and  misjudgments,  thereby  reducing  the  confidence  that  the 
West  can  place  on  policies  deterrence.  This  is  not  because  leaders  of  proliferant 
states  should  be  considered  relatively  more  likely  to  be  "irrational."  Rather,  it  is  be- 
cause those  conditions  that  can  contribute  to  deterrence,  i.e.,  mutual  understanding, 
close  mutual  attention,  communication,  and  a  mutual  unwillingness  to  risk  every- 


28  See  the  discussion  in,  Keith  B.  Payne,  "Proliferation,  Deterrence,  Stability  and  Missile  De- 
fense," Comparative  Strategy,  Vol.  13,  No.  1  (January-March  1994),  pp.  119-120. 

29  Even  in  U.S. -Soviet  relatione  it  must  be  noted  that  deterrence  may  not  have  been  operating 
as  reliably  as  most  confidently  believe.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  recently  noted 
with  regard  to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  following  discussions  with  Soviet  and  Cuban  partici- 
pants in  the  crisis,  ".  .  .  how  close  the  planet  came  to  nuclear  disaster  ...  It  was  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  fallibility — of  the  degree  to  which  all  parties  were  captives  of  misinformation, 
mi8Judgment  and  miscalculation."  See,  Robert  McNamara,  "Nobody  Needs  Nukes,"  New  York 
Times,  February  23,  1993,  p.  21.  And,  as  late  as  1983,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  confused  about  U.S.  decisionmaking,  intentions  and  behavior  to  have  misinterpreted 
some  U.S.  actions  as  active  preparation  for  nuclear  war,  and  to  have  engaged  in  initial  respon- 
sive preparations.  Oleg  Gordievski,  a  former  senior  Soviet  intelligence  officer,  ha6  reported  that 
in  1993  Warsaw  Pact  intelligence  was  convinced  that  NATO  was  preparing  to  launch  a  massive 
surprise  attack.  See,  Gordon  Brook-Shepard,  The  Storm  Birds  (New  York:  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson,  1989),  pp.  329-335. 
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thing  for  some  transcendent  goal,  are  unlikely  to  pertain  reliably  to  relations  with 
many  potential  proliferant  countries. 

The  Gulf  war  provides  a  recent  example:  the  United  States  was  confounded  by 
Saddam  Hussein^  behavior.  Then-U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  April  Glaspie  has  ac- 
knowledged that,  "we  didn't  understand  Saddam  Hussein.  M  That  lack  of  under- 
standing led  the  United  States  to  misjudge  Saddam's  likely  behavior. 

History  provides  numerous  additional  examples  of  leaders  behaving  in  ways  that 
appeared  reasonable  to  them  at  the  time,  given  the  particular  context  in  which  they 
operated,  but  seemed  unreasonable  or  even  irrational  to  their  opponent.  The  Japa- 
nese leadership  in  1941,  for  example,  appears  to  have  recognized  and  accepted  the 
grave  risk  involved  in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but  believed  that  the  slim  pros- 
pect for  a  limited  victory  was  preferable  to  inaction  and  the  inevitable  loss  of  Japa- 
nese power  to  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  the  classic  historical  analysis 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  U.S.  Army,  con- 
cludes that  Japanese  leaders  saw  no  alternative  to  war  because  they  believed  that 
Japan  was  "doomed"  if  it  did  not  meet  the  U.S.  challenge  forcefully: 

Japan  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  war  while  she  still  had  the  power  to 
do  so.  She  might  lose,  but  defeat  was  better  than  humiliation  and  submission. 
'Japan  entered  the  war,'  wrote  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  family,  'with  a  tragic 
determination  and  in  desperate  self-abandonment.  If  she  lost,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  regret  because  she  is  doomed  to  collapse  even  without  war.'31 

Consequently,  while  then-Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  was  advising  the 
President  that  war  was  unlikely  because,  "No  rational  Japanese  could  believe  an  at- 
tack on  us  could  result  in  anything  but  disaster  for  his  country,"  Prime  Minister 
Tojo  Hideki  was  explaining  to  the  Japanese  Emperor  that,  "Our  empire  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  begin  war.  32 

The  Cuban  leadership  during  the  1962  Missile  Crisis,  appears  to  have  been  fully 
willing  to  accept  tremendous  risks — perhaps  including  the  prospect  of  the  annihila- 
tion oi  Cuba — to  further  the  "triumph  of  socialism."33  It  is  difficult  for  most  West- 
ern audiences  to  understand  such  overwhelming  commitments,  but  they  are  not  in- 
frequent historically.  In  such  cases,  when  an  opposing  leadership  is  willing  to  accept 
severe  risks  in  pursuit  of  a  transcendent  goal,  it  effectively  is  beyond  deterrence." 

The  1982  British  war  with  Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Islands  also  sheds  light 
on  the  inadequacy  of  relying  on  deterrence  for  counterproliferation.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  the  then-ruling  junta  in  Argentina  did  not  believe  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher's  promise  to  reclaim  the  Falklands,  Gen.  Galtieri,  responded 
that  he  had  judged  the  probability  of  a  strong  British  response  to  be  very  low.  He 
went  on  to  observe,  "Why  should  a  country  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe  care  so 
much  for  some  islands  located  far  away  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  in  addition,  islands 
which  do  not  serve  any  national  interest?  It  seems  so  senseless  to  me."  M  Obviously, 
given  the  Argentinean  misunderstanding  of  British  determination,  the  prospect  of 
a  forceful  British  response  seemed  unreasonable  to  the  Argentinean  leadership.  In 
the  context  of  such  a  misunderstanding,  the  prospect  of  a  forceful  British  response 
was  unlikely  to  be  sufficiently  credible  to  dominate  the  junta's  decisionmaking. 

Most  recently,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Ashton  Carter,  has  noted  with 
regard  to  the  North  Korean  leadership,  "We  don't  know  how  they  work  all  that  well. 
Even  if  we  had  more  interaction  with  them,  they  are  an  extremely  secretive  re- 
gime."35 The  problem  these  historical  examples  pose  for  deterrence,  of  course,  is 
that  a  reliable  policy  of  deterrence  can  not  be  established  in  ignorance  of  the  oppos- 


30  Quoted  in,  Don  Oberdorfer,  "Glaspie  Says  Saddam  Is  Guilty  of  Deception,"  The  Washington 
Post,  March  21,  1991,  p.  A-23. 

31  Louis  Morton,  "Japan's  Decision  for  War,"  Command  Decisions  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1959),  p.  87. 

32  Quoted  from  an  excellent  analysis  by  Scott  Sagan,  The  Origins  of  the  Pacific  War,  Journal 
of  Interdisciplinary  History  (Spring  1988),  pp.  894,  906. 

33  According  to  Khrushchev,  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Castro  advised  the  Russians  to 
engage  in  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  against  the  United  States.  In  Khrushchev's  words,  "At 
that  time  he  [Castro]  was  a  very  hoUempered  person  ...  he  failed  to  think  through  the  obvi- 
ous consequences  of  a  proposal  that  placed  the  planet  on  the  brink  of  extinction."  Quoted  in, 
James  Blight,  et  al.,  Cuba  On  The  Brink:  Castro,  The  Missile  Crisis  And  The  Soviet  Collapse 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1993),  p.  29.  Similarly,  one  Soviet  participant  in  the  crisis  recalls 
that:  'The  Cubans  really  insisted  we  use  our  weapons.  "Vfhy  else  did  you  come  here?  Use  your 
weapons.  Fire.'  They  were  ready  for  war.  Maybe  they  believed  so  strongly,  they  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves.  They  would  say,  'Cuba  will  perish,  but  socialism  will  win.'  They  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves."  See,  ABC  News,  The  Missiles  of  October,  op.  rit.,  p.  21. 

34  Oriana  Fallaci,  "Galtieri:  No  Regrets,  No  Going  Back,"  The  Times,  June  12,  1982,  p.  4. 

38  Quoted  in,  Bill  Gertz,  "N.  Korea  nears  big  jump  in  effort  for  nuclear  bomb,"  The  Washington 
Times,  April,  8,  1994,  p.  A-3. 
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ing  leadership  or  with  an  opposing  leadership  that  is  willing  to  accept  grave  risks, 
or  sees  itself  as  having  no  alternatives  to  the  use  of  force. 

In  short,  history  demonstrates  convincingly  that  the  reliability  of  deterrence  is 
vulnerable  to  the  very  human  factors  of  leaders  believing  that  there  are  no  alter- 
natives to  war,  or  leaders  simply  making  mistakes — based  on  gross  misperceptions 
and  faulty  information  about  the  opponent.  The  entry  of  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
deterrence  equation  cannot  "fix"  such  problems.  In  the  post  Cold  War  environment, 
the  conditions  necessary  for  confidence  in  deterrence  almost  certainly  will  not  be 
met  in  relations  with  multiple  proliferant  countries.  The  following  checklist  suggests 
the  difficulty  involved  in  having  the  minimal  necessary  appreciation  of  potentially 
numerous  opponents  to  design  a  deterrence  relationship  which  could  be  considered 
reliable  with  some  confidence.36 

•  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  attempting  to  deter? 

•  Do  they  control  policy  decisions  and  military  actions9  If  so,  to  what  degree? 

•  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  decisionmaking  process  that  you  can 
have  some  confidence  that  you  can  affect  it? 

•  Can  you  approximate/understand  the  decisionmaker's  value  hierarchy  and  ra- 
tionality? Can  you  understand  even  approximately  the  opponent's  will  or  resolve  in 
challenging  you? 

•  Do  you  know  the  types  of  threats  that  would  dominate  the  opponent's  decision- 
making and  value  hierarchy? 

•  Do  you  know  the  opposing  leadership's  value  "thresholds"  sufficiently  well  to 
avoid  engaging  in  situations  in  which  that  leadership  could  be  "undeterrable?" 

•  Do  you  know  how  to  communicate  reliably  with  the  opponent? 

•  Have  you  identified  key  cultural/idiosyncratic  factors,  and  how  to  accommodate 
these  in  your  deterrence  policy? 

•  Do  you  know  the  level  of  plausibility  likely  to  be  ascribed  to  your  threats  by 
the  opponent?  Do  you  know  what  factors  determine  the  level  of  plausibility  of  your 
threat  in  your  opponent's  view,  and  can  you  affect  that  level? 

The  daunting  task  of  attempting  to  answer  such  questions  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  potential  proliferant  adversaries  of  the  United  States  suggests  both  that  here 
is  a  tremendous  intelligence  task  area  for  the  United  States,  and  that  relying  on 
past  approaches  to  deterrence  to  protect  against  the  emergingset  of  players  armed 
with  missiles  and  WMD  could  only  be  considered  imprudent.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should  abandon  policies  of  deterrence.  To  the  contrary,  it 
should  attempt  to  design  its  deterrent  policies  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  by  tailor- 
ing them  to  the  context.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  should  also  be  prepared 
for  policies  of  deterrence  to  fail  or  simply  to  be  irrelevant. 

Technology  Controls? 

Traditional  national  and  multinational  nonproliferation  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  technology,  materials  and  systems  also  frequently  are  presented  as  the 
key  to  addressing  the  proliferation  problem.  Such  measures  include,  for  example, 
the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,  and  the  1987  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
(MTCR). 

The  industrialized  countries  should  indeed  focus  on  international  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  dispersion  of  WMD,  missile  technology  and  materials.  Such  efforts,  how- 
ever, cannot  alone  address  the  threat  posed  by  proliferation.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  worldwide  proliferation  of  WMD  and  missiles  already  has  occurred,  the 
"genie  is  out  of  the  bottle."  In  addition,  recent  experience  with  Iraq  and  North  Korea 
suggests  strongly  that  some  proliferant  countries  will  place  a  sufficiently  high  prior- 
ity on  the  acquisition  of  WMD  and  missiles  that  they  will  persevere  despite  the  dif- 
ficulties that  multinational  nonproliferation  measures  impose.  "Rogue"  countries 
may  be  able  to  find  suppliers  or  develop  hard-to-get  technologies  and  materials  in- 
digenously. For  such  countries,  multinational  export  control  measures  can  neither 
prevent  proliferation  nor  provide  security  following  proliferation. 

Experience  with  the  existing  international  effort  to  control  the  export  of  missile 
technology  and  materials  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  such  efforts.  In  April 
1987,  the  U.S.,  Canada,  the  U.K.,  France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  Japan  an- 
nounced the  MTCR,  an  agreement  to  a  set  of  common  export  policies  intended  to 
control  the  spread  of  technology  that  would  enable  other  countries  to  acquire  mis- 
siles that  could  deliver  a  payload  of  more  than  500  kilograms  to  more  than  300  kilo- 
meters down-range.  Transfers  to  be  controlled  are  identified  under  two  categories 
of  items:  category  I  items  include  complete  rocket  systems,  complete  subsystems, 


36 This  list  was  first  presented  in,  Keith  B.  Payne,  Counter-Proliferation:  Deterring  Emerging 
Nuclear  Actors,  Presentation  at,  A  Strategic  Options  Assessments  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Command,  July  7,  1993,  Dougherty  Conference  Center,  OfTutt  Air  Force  Base. 
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and  individual  rocket  stages;  category  II  includes  propulsion  components,  propel- 
lents, flight  instruments,  missile  computers  and  launch  support  equipment,  inter 
alia. 

The  key  problems  encountered  by  the  MTCR  are  inherent  in  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  supplier  countries  to  control  the  transfer  of  technology  and  materials — to  cre- 
ate a  type  of  cartel.  For  example,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  potential  supplier  countries 
(or  private  enterprises)  will  comply  with  the  restrictions.  In  the  case  of  the  MTCR, 
some  countries  unwilling  to  ioin  are  capable  of  producing  ballistic  missiles,  and  are 
willing  to  transfer  technical  know-how,  missile  technologies,  and  even  complete  mis- 
sile systems  to  proliferant  states.37  So  long  as  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  missile 
systems  and  technology,  their  export  value  will  encourage  some  potential  suppliers 
to  disregard  export  controls  and  supplant  those  who  do  abide  by  MTCR's  limita- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  past,  China  exported  complete  missiles  systems  and  spe- 
cifically rejected  full  adherence  to  the  MTCR,  in  part  because  of  the  export  value 
of  missiles.38 

The  transfer  of  missile  technology  is  extremely  difficult  to  monitor.  The  spread  of 
ballistic  missiles  generally  follows  hidden  routes  that  are  hard  to  trace  and  inter- 
dict.39 And,  the  transfer  of  small  missile  sub-components — requiring  only  assembly 
by  the  user — essentially  cannot  be  verified.  Consequently,  because  the  prospects  for 
effective  verification  are  so  poor,  provisions  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  export 
controls  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  establish.  In  addition,  the  MTCR  includes 
only  self-enforcement  by  each  participant — opening  the  way  for  rancorous  disputes 
over  interpretation  and  compliance. 

Any  attempt  to  control  missile  exports  also  will  encounter  the  "dual  use"  problem. 
That  is,  missile  technology  intended  for  peaceful  civilian  purposes  can  be  adapted 
for  military  use.  Consequently,  unless  suppliers  also  refuse  to  participate  in  Third 
Party  civilian  rocket  programs,  the  problem  of  "dual  use"  will  be  unavoidable.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  the  development  and  spread  of  satellite-launch  vehicles  (SLV) 
intended  for  civilian  use  and  boosters  ultimately  used  for  military  or  terrorist  pur- 
poses would  be  near  impossible.40  This  is  not  a  trivial  concern.  India's  space  launch 
program,  for  example,  provided  technology  and  infrastructure  for  its  ballistic  missile 
programs.41 

Similarly,  efforts  to  impose  effective  controls  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  equipment  and  supplies  needed  to  produce 
these  agents  are  relatively  inexpensive,  widely  available,  ana  also  used  to  manufac- 
ture civilian  products  or  support  medical  research.42  Medical  research  facilities  can 
be  the  foundation  of  a  biological  weapons  program.  Commercial  chemical  factories 
can  be  relatively  easily  converted  to  chemical  weapons  production.  In  the  1980s,  for 
example,  the  Iraqis  successfully  converted  pesticide  factories  to  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  agents.43 

Controls  on  technology  and  materials  may  well  have  a  valuable  delaying  effect  on 
those  countries  incapable  of  indigenous  production.  They  cannot,  however,  "solve" 
the  problem  posed  by  dedicated  proliferant  states.  Although  now  largely  destroyed, 
Iraq  demonstrated  an  impressive  indigenous  missile  capability  when  it  tested  a 
three-stage  SLV  on  December  5,  1989;  India,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Pakistan 


37  Proposed  Remarks  by  William  H.  Webster,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  before  the  Town 
Hall  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  March  30,  1989  (mimeo),  pp.  14—15;  and  "Brief:  Ballistic  Missile 
Proliferation  in  the  Developing  World,"  in  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers— 1988  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  June 
1989),  p.  20. 

38  As  reported  in,  Kathleen  C.  Bailey,  "Can  Missile  Proliferation  Be  Reversed?"  Orbis  (Winter 
1991),  p.  11. 

39 Former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Webster,  in  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  On  Govern- 
mental Affaire,  Hearings,  Nuclear  and  Missile  Proliferation,  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1990), 
pp.  10,  and  12-13. 

40  As  former  CIA  Director  Webster  stated  in  this  regard,  "Unfortunately,  most  technologies 
program  can  be  used  in  ballistic  missile  development.  Several  countries  have  space  and  missile 
programs  which  overlap.  Space  programs  have  been  used  as  a  conduit  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment destined  for  a  ballistic  missile  development  effort.  Moreover,  as  both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  have  demonstrated,  space  launch  vehicles  themselves  can  be  converted  into 
ballistic  missiles."  Testimony  on  Nuclear  and  Missile  Proliferation,  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

41  Dr.  Kathleen  C.  Bailey,  Doomsday  Weapons  in  the  Hands  Of  Many,  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press;  1991),  p.  115. 

42 Giovanni  A.  Snidle,  "United  States  Efforts  in  Curbing  Chemical  Weapons  Proliferation,"  in 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers — 
1989  Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  October  1990),  pp.  22-23;  and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
"Weapon  Proliferation  in  the  Third  World,"  June  1990,  report  for  Senator  John  Warner,  re- 
printed in  Congressional  Record — Senate,  August  4,  1990,  p.  12347. 
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also  appear  to  have  strong  indigenous  programs.44  Clearly,  the  trend  is  toward  in- 
creasing numbers  of  countries  able  to  produce  missiles  independently  of  the  indus- 
trialized suppliers  and  MTCR  restrictions.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Carter  re- 
cently identified  this  potential  problem  with  export  controls:  ".  .  .  Export  controls 
alone  cannot  prevent  proliferation"  because  determined  proliferators  such  as  Sad- 
dam Hussein  can,  "home  grow  their  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  get  them  from 
other  countries."45 

Efforts  by  industrialized  countries  to  control  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  WMD  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  as  the  trade  in  technology  and  sys- 
tems within  the  developing  world  increases.  While,  as  in  the  case  of  Iraq,  Western 
firms  were  important  sources  for  missile  technology — increasingly  other  developing 
countries  are  sources  for  missile  systems  and  technology.  China  and  North  Korea 
are  prime  examples  of  this  trend;  China  has  been  a  major  supplier  of  the  M  series 
of  solid  propellant  missiles,  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  longer-range  mis- 
siles.46 And,  North  Korea  is  of  particular  concern  in  this  regard,  given  its  track 
record  of  marketing  missiles  internationally,  its  financial  problems,  and  its  develop- 
ment of  longer-range  systems  such  as  the  Taepodong-2. 

Clouding  the  issue  further,  proliferation  trends,  intentions  and  capabilities  are 
often  difficult  to  identify.  The  international  community's  misjudgments  about  the 
scope  and  progress  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  program  are  instructive,  as  is  Saudi  Arabia's 
very  rapid  progress  from  no  missile  capability  to  a  2,800  km  range  system  (via  deliv- 
ery of  the  Chinese  CSS-2  beginning  in  1987).47 

A  new  factor  that  threatens  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  uncontrolled  proliferation: 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  sources  for  manpower,  materials,  and  actual 
systems  for  both  WMD  and  missiles,  Russia  and  some  of  the  other  former  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  could  cause  an  exponential  expansion  of  such  capabilities 
in  the  developing  world.  While  at  present  Russia  appears  firmly  committed  to  the 
Western  non-proliferation  agenda,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  Moscow  can  maintain  ef- 
fective control  over  the  relevant  industries  and  institutions. 

There  are  numerous  reports  in  the  Russian  press  of  illegal  activity,  scientists 
lured  to  working  in  other  countries  and  outright  theft  of  military  equipment.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights  Subcommittee,  James  Woolsey  stat- 
ed that  the  rise  of  organized  crime  in  Russia  has  led  to  growing  concerns  over  the 
illegal  transfer  of  weapons,  including  nuclear  weapons,  to  hostile  states.  According 
to  Woolsey: 

We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  organized  crime  groups  will  be  able 
to  obtain  and  sell  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  grade  materials  as  a  target  of 
opportunity.  We're  especially  concerned  that  hostile  states  such  as  Iran,  Iraq, 
Libya  and  North  Korea  may  try  to  accelerate  or  enhance  their  own  weapons  de- 
velopment programs  by  attempting  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or 
weapons  grade  material  through  organized  crime  groups.48 

In  July,  Sergei  Stepashin,  head  of  Russia's  counterintelligence  service,  revealed 
that  several  North  Koreans  have  been  detained  in  Russia  on  suspicion  of  trying  to 
obtain  nuclear  weapons  components.  In  October  1992,  60  Russian  missile  scientists 
were  stopped  at  the  Moscow  Airport  attempting  to  leave  for  North  Korea.49  There 
are  reports  that  missile  scientists  in  Russia  may  be  selling  missile  and  nuclear  se- 
crets to  the  North  Koreans  via  computer  mail  links,  which  are  very  difficult  to  mon- 
itor,50 and  in  May  1994,  German  police  reportedly  seized  a  shipment  of  Russian 
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weapons-grade  plutonium  before  it  could  be  received  by  agents  believed  to  be  work- 
ing for  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein.51 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  prove  very  difficult  to  control  through 
multinational  supplier  constraints  the  proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  tech- 
nologies, particularly  given  the  prospective  behavior  of  Russian  organized  crime.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Woolsey,  "there  is  no  possibility  for  diplomacy,  demarches,  hotlines 
or  summits.  These  tools  have  no  meaning  to  groups  whose  business  is  the  criminal 
exploitation  of  individuals  and  even  governments  through  threats,  intimidation  and 
murder."52 

In  summary,  diplomatic  nonproliferation  efforts  may  be  helpful  in  the  future,  but 
ultimately  are  inadequate  alone  to  address  the  threats  posed  by  proliferation.  Expe- 
rience with  the  MTCR  and  supplier  cartels  in  general  suggest  strongly  that  such 
measures  alone  cannot  provide  the  solution:  they  cannot  prevent  proliferation  in  all 
significant  cases,  nor  can  they  offer  useful  guidance  following  proliferation. 

Missile  Defense 

Because  a  significant  degree  of  proliferation  already  has  occurred,  an  adequate  re- 
sponse must  now  integrate  both  the  traditional  non-proliferation  measures,  such  as 
the  NPT  and  MTCR,  with  programs  and  plans  that  address  the  security  threats 
that  emerge  following  proliferation,  i.e.,  counterproliferation.  Most  of  the  inter- 
national effort  and  discussion  of  the  past  three  decades  has  focused  on  non-prolifera- 
tion. While  these  efforts  should  continue,  and  even  be  strengthened  where  possible, 
much  greater  attention  than  in  the  past  must  now  be  devoted  to 
counterproliferation  measures,  an  essential  element  of  which  is  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense (BMD). 

During  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  BMD  programs  typically  were  dismissed  as  unneces- 
sary given  the  mutual  nuclear  deterrence  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  address  the  threat.  More  recently,  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  typically  was  charged  with  "destabilizing"  the  mutual  deter- 
rence standoff.  As  mentioned  above,  however,  past  notions  of  deterrence  based  on 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  likely  to  be  misleading  in  the  emerging  pro- 
liferated environment,  and  views  about  BMD  shaped  during  the  Cold  War  must  be 
reconsidered. 

There  are  several  significant  roles  for  BMD  in  response  to  proliferation.53  First, 
and  most  obviously,  ii  deterrence  fails  or  simply  fails  to  apply  in  a  future  crisis, 
BMD  could  provide  unique  protection  for  population  centers  against  the  subsequent 
use  of  WMD-armed  ballistic  missiles.  This  "safety  net"  against  deterrence  failure 
may  be  extremely  important  in  some  potential  situations,  such  as  when  an  opponent 
is  armed  with  a  relatively  small  arsenal  of  missiles.  BMD,  in  this  case,  might  pro- 
vide effective  protection  for  urban  areas  that  otherwise  would  be  vulnerable.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  reportedly  agreed  to  the 
delivery  of  Patriot  defenses  to  Seoul  within  days  of  a  direct  threat  from  North  Ko- 
rean diplomat,  Park  Young-su:  "Seoul  is  not  very  far  from  here.  Seoul  will  turn  into 
a  sea  01  fire."54 

In  addition  to  the  potential  benefit  of  BMD  in  terms  of  lives  saved,  it  may  provide 
important  political,  military  and  economic  benefits.  The  political  benefits  of  BMD 
could,  ultimately,  be  the  most  significant,  particularly  for  countering  proliferation. 
For  example,  the  capability  to  defend  against  missiles  may  be  critical  for  U.S.  and 
allied  will  project  power  in  response  to  proliferation  or  aggression  by  a  regional 
bully.  In  the  absence  of  missile  defenses  for  U.S.  and  allied  forces,  the  risk  of  enor- 
mous American  and  allied  casualties  resulting  from  projecting  force  abroad  could  be 
too  high  for  any  President  to  accept.  Consequently,  the  United  States  could  find  it- 
self paralyzed  from  projecting  power  abroad,  or  even  credibly  threatening  to  project 
power  abroad,  if  its  forces  and  nearby  allied  cities  are  not  effectively  protected  from 
missile  threats. 

The  military  value  of  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)— defenses  designed  against 
shorter-range  theater  missiles — against  regional  foes  with  "militarily  insignificant" 
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missile  arsenals,  could  also  be  important.  As  noted  above,  the  significance  of  Scud 
attacks  during  the  Gulf  war  was  sufficient  to  divert  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
Coalition's  war  effort  to  the  "Scud  hunt."  This  was  the  case  for  critical  political  rea- 
sons, as  Iraqi  Scuds  posed  no  significant  military  threat.  A  lesson  learned  anew  dur- 
ing the  Gull  war  was  that  political  leaders  must  respond  to  attacks  against  civilian 
centers,  even  if  those  attacks  pose  only  a  minor  military  threat.  In  the  future,  TMD 
could  play  a  major  and  unique  role  in  addressing  this  problem. 

The  economic  impact  of  militarily  useless"  missile  threats  to  civilian  centers  can 
also  have  a  severe  economic  impact.  During  the  Iranian-Iraqi  "War  of  the  Cities" 
for  example,  Iraqi  missile  attacks  essentially  shut  down  the  Iranian  war  economy 
as  workers  sought  refuge  from  the  missile  threat.  Israel  faced  a  similar  problem 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Gulf  war  as  civilians  frequently  were  confined  to,  or 
close  by,  their  shelters.  TMD  protection  for  civilians  could  help  address  this  prob- 
lem. 

TMD  also  could  help  alleviate  potentially  destabilizing  concerns  about  surprise 
missile  strikes  deep  in  a  country's  territory.  In  a  regional  crisis,  the  threat  posed 
by  an  opponent's  missiles  could  encourage  preemptive  or  preventive  strikes — which 
could  dangerously  escalate  a  crisis.  In  this  case,  TMD  could  help  moderate  the  in- 
centives to  engage  in  preemption.  TMD  could  also  serve  to  increase  decisionmaking 
time  in  any  consideration  of  preemptive  strikes  by  reducing  the  costs  of  not  pre- 
empting very  early  in  a  crisis.  By  moderating  the  incentives  and  perceived  need  to 
preempt,  and  allowing  more  time  to  be  taken  in  decisions  concerning  preemption, 
TMD  could  contribute  to  moderating  a  crisis  that  might  otherwise  escalate  quickly. 

Similarly,  TMD  could  serve  as  a  relatively  benign  alternative  to  offensive  retalia- 
tion in  a  regional  crisis.  This  too  could  help  "keep  the  lid  on"  a  conflict — as  was  seen 
most  notably  in  Patriot's  defense  of  Israel  during  the  Gulf  war. 

Third,  international  cooperation  in  the  area  01  TMD  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  im- 
prove political  relations  among  states,  and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that 
the  normal  "friction"  of  international  relations  will  flare  into  regional  crises.  Co- 
operation in  the  area  of  missile  defense,  as  a  vehicle  for  broader  cooperation,  may 
seem  far-fetched  given  the  past  contentiousness  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  dialogue  on  the 
issue.  This  possibility,  however,  specifically  was  emphasized  by  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  and  by  other  Russian  officials  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  U.S. -Russian  co- 
operation on  missile  defense.55  Along  these  lines,  Dr.  Sergei  Blagovolin,  an  inter- 
nationally-renowned arms  control  expert  with  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
identified  cooperation  in  the  area  of  missile  defense  as  an  appropriate  means  of  de- 
veloping an  "infrastructure  for  cooperation,"  and  a  base  for  'broader  military-indus- 
trial cooperation."56  The  suggested  role  for  missile  defense,  in  this  instance,  is  to 
use  cooperation  in  the  area  of  missile  defense  as  a  vehicle  for  strengthening  U.S.- 
Russian relations  across  the  board,  and  thereby  help  contribute  to  a  greater  political 
accord. 

Finally,  rather  than  undermining  diplomatic  nonproliferation  efforts,  effective 
missile  defense  should  contribute  to  traditional  nonproliferation  measures.  Because 
it  will  constitute  a  unique  means  of  counterproliferation,  missile  defense  could  un- 
dermine the  military  and  political  utility  that  many  proliferant  states  attribute  to 
missiles,  reducing  the  incentives  to  acquire,  market,  or  maintain  missiles. 

There  is  some  historical  precedent  for  suggesting  this  positive  relationship  be- 
tween TMD  and  diplomatic  nonproliferation  efforts.  For  example,  in  the  late  1980s 
a  Middle  Eastern  country  proposed  to  the  United  States  that  a  "missile-free  zone" 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East,  based  on  cooperation  by  the  potential  parties 
with  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  missile  defense.57  The  Russian  Federation  has 
proposed  an  international  ban  on  all  theater-range  missiles,  in  the  context  of  co- 
operation on  missile  defense.58  The  rationale  for  integrating  missile  defense  with 
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such  a  missile  ban  is  that  missile  defenses  would  reduce  the  value  of  offensive  mis- 
siles, making  them  easier  to  give  up  under  such  an  agreement,  and  defenses  would 
provide  protection  for  parties  to  the  agreement  against  nonsignatories  and  the  possi- 
bility of  cheating.  In  short,  missile  defense  could  both  reduce  the  incentives  to  ac- 
quire or  maintain  missiles,  and  help  provide  the  confidence  governments  would  need 
to  participate  in  a  general  agreement  to  give  up  the  missile  option. 

The  U.S.  BMD  program  has  been  reoriented!  away  from  notions  of  comprehensive 
protection  against  a  Soviet  missile  threat  and  specifically  toward  the  proliferation 
threat.  The  first  such  reorientation  occurred  during  the  Bush  administration,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes  (GPALS)  program, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Clinton  administration's  emphasis  on  TMD  as  the  first 
priority  of  the  program.  The  "core"  BMD  program  of  the  Clinton  administration  in- 
cludes:59 

•  an  upgrade  to  the  Patriot  TMD  system  (called  PAC-3  improvements  to  the 
radar  and  missile),  which  will  be  available  in  the  late  1990s; 

•  a  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  TMD  system,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  wide  area  defense  overlay  to  point  defenses  such  as  Patriot  by  intercepting 
longer  range  theater  missiles  at  higher  altitudes  and  at  greater  distances.  THAAD 
will  be  available  in  the  early  2000s,  with  an  operational  prototype  available  in  the 
late  1990s;  and, 

•  a  sea-based  TMD  capability  similar  to  that  provided  by  Patriot  to  support 
forces  that  may  have  to  fight  their  way  into  a  foreign  theater.  This  system  (called 
the  AEGIS/SM-2  Block  P/A)  also  will  provide  protection  for  coastal  cities,  ports  and 
airfields.  It  will  be  available  in  the  late  1990s. 

CONCLUSION 

Of  course,  missile  defense  alone  cannot  provide  the  solution  to  proliferation.  It  is 
one  element,  albeit  an  important  element,  in  a  potential  set  of  nonproliferation  and 
counterproliferation  measures  that  includes  deterrence  policies,  strengthened  inter- 
national trade  restriction,  air  defense  systems,  enhanced  customs  controls,  increased 
intelligence-gathering  activities  on  proliferant  countries,  and  options  for  offensive 
strikes  against  an  opponent's  WMD  and  missile  facilities. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  necessary  friction,  and  considerable  possible  synergism, 
between  the  pursuit  of  traditional  diplomatic  nonproliferation  measures  and  com- 
prehensive preparations  to  counter  the  proliferation  threat,  including  missile  de- 
fense. That  is,  rather  than  undermining  diplomatic  nonproliferation  measures,  de- 
fenses and  diplomatic  efforts  can  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Obviously,  to  the  extent  that 
nonproliferation  measures  "work",  they  ease  the  counterproliferation  problem. 
Counterproliferation  measures,  including  missile  defense,  should  contribute  to  diplo- 
macy and  deterrence  by  reducing  the  value  of,  and  thus  the  attraction  of,  missiles 
and  WMD,  and  by  strengthening  the  U.S.  hand  in  any  hard  bargaining  that  might 
take  place  between  the  United  States  and  proliferant  states. 

In  conclusion,  the  traditional  academic  and  official  "non-proliferation  community" 
has  strongly  resisted  entering  into  considerations  of  the  type  of  coercive  measures 
or  military  operations  and  forces  that  might  be  necessary  following  proliferation:  to 
acknowledge  the  need  to  address  the  subject  was  to  suggest  that  the  diplomatic  non- 
proliferation  route,  such  as  the  NPT  and  MTCR,  might  be  inadequate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, increasingly  obvious  that  the  pace  of  proliferation  will  no  longer  permit  avoid- 
ance of  the  messy  subject  of  "what  to  do  when  non-proliferation  falls,"  and  that  the 
traditional  approach  to  deterrence  will  not  be  adequate  in  the  post-Cold  War  period. 
In  that  regard,  negative  opinions  formed  in  the  past  about  some  potentially  useful 
counterproliferation  systems,  particularly  including  missile  defense,  must  be  recon- 
sidered in  light  of  the  harsh  reality  of  the  threat  to  international  stability  that  in- 
creasingly will  be  posed  by  proliferation. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Now,  the  witnesses  can  make  brief  statements,  and  we  will  put 
the  entire  statements  in  the  record. 


India  and  Pakistan  would  likely  by  sympathetic  to  an  agreement  to  give  up  ballistic  missiles, 
in  the  context  of  BMD  protection.  The  retired  senior  officer  indicated  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  take  several  years  to  establish. 

6eThc  brief  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  program  description  is  drawn  from,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  U.S.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Pro- 
grams, October  1994. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KATHLEEN  C.  BAILEY,  PH.D.,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  talk  about  the 
subject  of  missile  proliferation. 

I  am  Kathleen  Bailey  from  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory. My  remarks  today  will  represent  my  own  views,  and  not 
those  of  my  institution  or  any  other  institution. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  complacency  which  has  set  in  about 
the  defense  against  both  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles.  I  think  that 
this  complacency  is  routed  in  a  number  of  issues,  first  being  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  some  successes  in  reversing  missile  pro- 
liferation recently — namely,  Argentina  and  South  Africa  have  both 
abandoned  their  longer-range  missile  activities. 

There  has  also  been  the  success  of  gaining  more  members  into 
the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  MTCR,  which  is  the  cartel 
of  suppliers  of  missiles  and  missile  components.  China,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  a  member,  although  China  is  not  adhering  to  the  most 
recent  changes  in  the  MTCR  guidelines  that  would  cover  missiles 
capable  of  delivering  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  war- 
heads. Rather,  China  adheres  to  an  older  set  of  guidelines.  And  so, 
even  though  China  is  in  the  MTCR  and  it  represents  a  success,  I 
would  say  that  that  success  is  limited.  And  whether  or  not  it  is 
going  to  be  something  that  prevents  proliferation  from  China  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  also  the  sense  of  success  against  Iraq,  which  did  not  use 
its  ballistic  missiles  effectively.  That  has  given  us  a  false  sense  of 
confidence  I  think.  And  it  is  also  the  case  that  U.S.  forces  have  not 
encountered  opponents  armed  with  missiles  in  recent  military 
interactions. 

So  we  seem  to  have  put  the  ballistic  missile  and  cruise  missile 
threat  on  the  back  shelf.  We  should  not,  though. 

First  of  all,  there  are  mobile  missiles — the  missiles  that  Keith 
Payne  has  already  referred  to.  But  there  is  also  the  threat  of 
ICBMs  in  the  medium  term.  And  here  I  differ  with  analyses  by 
others  in  two  important  respects. 

First  of  all,  I  think  nations  that  are  developing  satellite  launch 
vehicles,  such  as  India  could,  in  the  future,  use  these  as  ICBMs 
should  their  motivations  change — should  they  become  an  opponent 
in  some  interaction  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  Ukraine.  Ukraine  is  capable  of  making  missiles 
that  can  launch  a  low-orbit  satellite.  What  will  Ukraine  do  in  the 
future  with  its  own  missiles  and  its  own  missile  production  capabil- 
ity? We  cannot  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  turn  those  to  offensive 
purposes  or  sell  them. 

There  is  also  the  threat  of  cruise  missiles.  And  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  Senator  Warner  and  others  talk  about  the  cruise 
missile  threat,  because  I  think  that  cruise  missiles  are  a  threat 
that  we  face  in  a  much  more  immediate  sense. 

A  scenario,  for  example,  whereby  a  proliferant  launches  a  cruise 
missile  from  a  seaborne  platform  against  the  continental  United 
States  is  not  unrealistic.  And  that  cruise  missile  could  be  armed 
with  a  chemical,  biological,  even  a  radiological  warhead.  So  that 
threat  exists  now. 
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Do  a  lot  of  countries  have  such  missiles?  Yes.  At  least  40  coun- 
tries now  have  cruise  missiles,  most  of  them  purchased  as  antiship 
missiles,  but  which  could  be  used  in  a  land  attack  mode.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  lot  of  countries  which  are  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing cruise  missiles  today.  There  are  at  least  15  countries  that 
produce  very  capable  cruise  missiles. 

Why  is  the  technology  for  cruise  missiles  so  much  easier  today? 
I  think  that  there  are  a  couple  of  relevant  points  here.  The  first 
is  that  inertial  navigation  equipment  for  aircraft  are  usable  in 
cruise  missiles.  Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  Tomahawks  here,  but 
simplified  cruise  missiles.  Also  GPS  (global  positioning  system)  sys- 
tems would  enable  a  missile  to  hit  its  target  within  100  meters.  If 
it  used  differential  GPS,  obviously  it  would  get  a  lot  closer  than 
that. 

There  is  also  the  phenomenon  of  radar-absorbing  materials  pro- 
liferating. Relatively  simple  chemical  compounds  that  enable  mis- 
siles to  be  more  stealthy  are  proliferating  broadly. 

So,  in  summary,  on  the  issue  of  cruise  missiles,  I  think  that 
threat  is  here  and  now,  and  we  are  paying  insufficient  attention  to 
it. 

Keith  has  referenced  the  point  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
heads. But  I  would  like  to  add  to  his  remarks  by  saying  that  there 
are  no  means  technically  to  verify  a  ban  on  either  chemical  or  bio- 
logical agent  production.  That  has  been  admitted  by  the  Clinton 
administration.  And  it  is  extremely  important,  given  that  there  are 
countries — and  I  have  provided  you  with  a  little  table  in  my  writ- 
ten testimony — there  are  countries  today  that  are  currently  pursu- 
ing chemical  and  biological  warheads. 

In  fact,  U.N.  inspectors  in  Iraq  have  said  that  Iraq  remains  a 
question  mark  with  regard  to  biological  warhead  production. 

Sales  of  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  are  also  a  problem.  Russia 
sold  India  cryogenic  rocket  technology.  Even  though  that  deal  sup- 
posedly was  cut  off,  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  possibility  that 
technology  was  transferred  anyway.  Indian  colleagues  have  told  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  technology  was  passed  along  anyway,  despite 
the  willingness  of  Russia  to  ostensibly  cut  off  that  agreement. 

There  has  also  been  the  sale  of  rocket  technology  from  China  to 
Pakistan.  And  I  have  already  referenced  the  point  that  Ukraine 
can  make  Zenit  and  Cyclone  rockets.  They  may  sell  these  in  the  fu- 
ture. So  the  sales  problem  is  much  bigger  than  just  the  problem  of 
North  Korea  selling  its  Scud  technology  and,  potentially,  its 
Taepodong  missile. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  easy  to  criticize  the  lack  of  response  of  the 
administration  and  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  whole  to  the  missile 
proliferation  problem.  But  it  is  much  harder  to  come  up  with  alter- 
natives other  than  iust  throwing  money  at  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to,  therefore,  put  forward  my  comments  on  what  the 
alternatives  should  be.  The  United  States  was  put  in  the  ironic  po- 
sition of  not  being  able  to  use  INF-range  missiles  against  Iraq, 
even  though  Iraq  was  using  those  types  of  missiles  itself.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  request  for  the  United  States  to 
make  to  other  countries  in  the  world  to  join  in  an  international  ban 
on  INF-range  missiles.  This  would  internationalize  or  globalize  the 
INF  Treaty.  That  would  assist  proliferation  right  away. 
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More  importantly  we  need  defenses.  There  was  a  poll  taken  in 
early  January  that  expressed  the  view  that  58  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans think  that  we  today  have  the  capability  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy an  incoming  ballistic  missile  against  the  United  States.  And 
that  simply  is  not  the  case.  The  public  is  wrong. 

We  need;  to  reverse  that,  and  missile  defenses  are  the  first  step. 
So  I  encourage  the  committee  to  look  at  the  threat  as  being  not 
only  ballistic,  but  also  cruise,  and  to  think  of  it  as  being  more  im- 
mediate in  the  sense  that  nations  could  sell  missiles.  People  should 
not  say,  "Well,  defenses  are  for  the  next  decade  or  even  the  one 
after  that."  The  threat  is  current. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bailey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dr.  Kathleen  C.  Bailey,  Senior  Fellow,  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  missile  proliferation.  I  am  Kathleen  Bailey  and  cur- 
rently am  a  senior  fellow  at  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory.  The  majority 
of  my  professional  career  has  been  devoted  to  study  of  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  delivery  vehicles.  I  have  served  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  My  remarks  today  represent  my  own  views  and  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  those  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  or  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Official  complacency  about  missile  proliferation  seems  to  be  growing,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Clinton  administration's  reduction  of  the  budget  for  missile  defense.  One  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  urgency  is  that  missile  nonproliferation  policies  have  recently  met 
with  some  success;  Argentina  gave  up  its  Condor  missile  project  and  joined  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR),  the  cartel  to  limit  the  supply  of  missiles 
and  related  technology.  And,  South  Africa  is  terminating  its  longer  range  missile 
program  and  abiding  Dy  the  guidelines  of  the  MTCR.  Furthermore,  all  major  suppli- 
ers of  missiles  and  components  have  now  agreed  to  abide  by  MTCR  export  guide- 
lines. 

Another  possible  reason  for  complacency  about  missile  proliferation  is  that  during 
Desert  Storm,  Iraq  possessed  Scuds,  but  was  unable  to  use  them  very  effectively. 
And,  operations  involving  U.S.  forces  since  that  time  have  not  involved  opponents 
armed  with  ballistic  or  cruise  missiles. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  posed  by  missile  proliferation  to  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies  remains  and  is  growing,  although  its  character  has  some- 
what changed  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  threat  is  increas- 
ingly serious  are  outlined  below. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

Mobile  missile  systems  such  as  Iraq's  Scuds  are  extremely  hard  to  find — as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  U.S.  forces  were  unable  to  locate  and  destroy  Iraqi  Scuds 
on  the  ground  during  Desert  Storm,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  U.N.  inspectors,  despite 
their  ability  to  go  anytime,  anywhere,  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  score  or  more 
hidden  Iraqi  Scuds.1  Therefore,  the  ability  to  destroy  mobile  ballistic  missiles  before 
they  can  be  used  is  quite  limited.  Thus  a  key  defense  objective  of  the  United  States 
is,  and  should  be,  to  be  able  to  destroy  missiles  after  launch. 

The  threat  posed  by  short-range  ballistic  missiles  such  as  the  Scud-B  (300  km) 
and  intermediate-range  missiles  such  as  the  Al-Hussein  and  Nodong  1  (1000  km) 
is  current.  A  problem  for  the  future  is  proliferation  of  long-range  systems,  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs).  Countries  capable  of  deploying  ICBMs  within 
this  decade2  are  now  viewed  as  unlikely  to  have  the  intent  to  threaten  the  United 
States,  although  this  could  change.  The  principal  threat,  therefore,  comes  from  the 
possibility  that  missile  technology  will  be  sold  either  outright,  or  under  the  guise 


1  Interview  by  author  with  U.N.  Special  Commission  Inspector,  January  20,  1995. 

2Brazil,  India,  Italy,  Israel,  Germany,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  possibly  Spain.  South  Africa's  pro- 
gram is  being  redirected.  Countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  which  already  possess  ICBM6 
are  China,  France,  Russia,  and  Ukraine. 
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of  satellite  launch  vehicle  (SLV)  assistance.  SLVs  can  be  readily  converted  to  serve 
as  ICBMs. 

CRUISE  MISSILES 

"Iran  has  taken  delivery  of  eight  supersonic,  sea-skimming  cruise  missiles  from 
Ukraine  to  control  the  vital  tanker  route  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  according  to  intel- 
ligence sources."3  This  sentence  from  a  news  story  highlights  the  danger  of  cruise 
missiles  to  U.S.  naval  forces  and  economic  interests  in  the  Gulf  region,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  threat  is  even  greater.  Cruise  missiles  can  pose  as  much,  if  not  greater, 
danger  as  do  ballistic  missiles.  For  example,  cruise  missiles  could  be  launched  from 
sea  platforms  to  reach  the  continental  United  States,  whereas  few  nations  today 
possess  ballistic  missiles  with  adequate  range  to  do  so.  And,  the  capabilities  of 
cruise  missiles  to  penetrate  air  defenses  are  enhanced  by  the  increasingly  wide 
availability  of  radar  absorbing  materials  which  make  missiles  more  stealthy. 

The  technology  to  make  cruise  missiles  has  become  less  expensive  and  easier  to 
acquire.  In  the  past,  guidance  has  served  as  a  central  obstacle  to  the  proliferation 
of  cruise  missiles  because  sophisticated,  expensive  technologies  were  needed  to  map 
terrain  and  guide  the  missile  over  obstacles  to  the  target.  Today,  proliferants  have 
a  much  easier  time  acquiring  guidance  technology.  Inertial  navigation  systems  for 
aircraft  are  commercially  available  and  can  be  used  in  cruise  missiles.  Also,  the  ad- 
vent of  satellite  positioning  systems  allow  a  missile  to  "know"  its  position  to  an  ac- 
curacy of  100  meters  or  better.4 

More  than  40  Third  World  countries  have  cruise  missiles,  most  of  which  are  pur- 
chased as  anti-ship  missiles.  Nevertheless,  many  countries  have  the  capability  to 
produce  cruise  missiles.  One  way  to  determine  which  countries  have  such  capability 
is  to  look  at  who  can  manufacture  remotely  piloted  vehicles  (RPV's).  RPV's  can  read- 
ily be  converted  to  cruise  missiles,  as  Argentina,  Iraq,  and  Iran  have  proven.  There 
are  at  least  10  "Third  World''  countries  that  can  produce  RPVs.5 

Countries  capable  of  manufacturing  aircraft  are  also  technically  capable  of  manu- 
facturing cruise  missiles.  At  least  six  Third  World  countries  currently  manufacture 
supersonic  aircraft6  and  a  number  of  others  produce  light  attack  planes  and  train- 
ers. These  countries  do  not  need  to  use  sophisticated  engines  such  as  those  on  the 
Tomahawks;  simple  turbojet  engines — like  those  built  by  Brazil  for  its  RPVs  in  the 
early  1980s — will  suffice  for  short-range  cruise  missiles.  The  bottom  line  is  that  at 
least  15  countries  in  the  Third  World  presently  are  capable  of  producing  cruise  mis- 
siles. Some  may  even  be  willing  to  sell  or  give  them  to  other  countries. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARHEADS 

The  threat  of  missile  proliferation  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  spread  of  chemical 
and  biological  warheads.7  Chemical  and  biological  agents  are  relatively  simple  tech- 
nologically, inexpensive,  and  virtually  impossible  to  limit  through  export  or  arms 
controls.  Only  in  the  past  year  has  it  fully  come  to  light  that  effective  verification 
is  not  possible  for  a  chemical  weapons  ban.8  And,  efforts  to  develop  effective  verifica- 
tion for  the  existing  ban  on  biological  weapons  have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
structuring  confidence  building  measures.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  nations  will  be  able 
to  arm  their  missiles  with  lightweight  warheads  of  mass  destruction  should  they  so 
choose. 

Both  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  are  well-suited  to  deliver  chemical  or  biological 
payloads.  (Unlike  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles  can  fly  relatively  slowly  and  close 
to  the  ground,  making  delivery  easier.)  CB  warheads  for  missiles  are  well  within 
the  technical  capabilities  of  some  less  developed  countries.  Iraq,  for  example,  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  chemical  warhead  for  its  Scuds. 


3 Paul  Beaver  and  Peter  Beaumont,  "Cruise  Missiles  Boost  Iran's  Grip  on  Gulf,"  The  Washing- 
ton Times,  May  11,  1993,  p.  A7. 

4  A  proliferant  using  differential  GPS — GPS  corrected  for  error  introduced  by  selective  avail- 
ability— may  achieve  accuracy  of  10  meters.  See  Irving  Lachow,  'The  Global  Positioning  System 
and  Cruise  Missile  Proliferation:  Assessing  the  Threat,"  CSIA  Discussion  Paper  94-04,  Harvard 
University,  June,  1994,  p.  7. 

6  Argentina,  Brazil,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa,  and  South 
Korea.  See  Seth  Carus,  Cruise  Missile  Proliferation  in  the  1990s  (Praeger,  1992),  pp.  120-123. 

8 India,  Israel,  North  Korea,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

7  Fuel  air  explosives  and  cluster  munitions  are  also  proliferating. 

8  When  Senate  hearings  began  on  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  in  April  1994,  adminis- 
tration witnesses  declared  that  the  treaty  is  "effectively  verifiable."  But,  CIA  Director  Woolsey 
subsequently  stated,  "I  cannot  state  that  we  have  high  confidence  in  our  ability  to  detect  non- 
compliance with  this  treaty,  especially  noncompliance  on  a  small  scale." 
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THE  MISSILE  MARKETPLACE 

Countries,  sub-national  groups,  and  individuals  could  sell  advanced  missiles,  mis- 
sile components,  or  technology  to  proliferants.  Such  purchases  can  enable  a 
proliferant  to  take  quantum  leaps  in  technology,  increasing  the  range  or  payload  of 
its  missiles  without  years  of  expensive  research  and  development.  Notable  examples 
of  such  sales  include:  China's  sale  to  Pakistan  of  M-ll  missile  technology,  North 
Korea's  sale  of  Scuds  to  Iran  and  Syria,  and  Moscow's  sale  of  rocket  technology  to 
India.9 

Individuals  and  groups  may  also  make  technology  sales.  The  possibility  that  sci- 
entists and  military  officials  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  may  market  their  wares 
comes  readily  to  mind.  Ukraine,  for  example,  can  make  Zenit  and  Cyclone  missiles 
(capable  of  placing  satellites  in  low-earth  orbit)  and  formerly  manufactured  SS-18 
and  SS-24  missiles. 

The  possibility  of  scientific  mercenaries  is  not  just  a  former  East  bloc  problem; 
Western  scientists  and  engineers  could  also  make  such  sales.  A  1994  news  story  re- 
counted how  an  Iranian  posted  a  missile-related  query  on  the  Internet,  seeking  tech- 
nical help.10  Perhaps  unemployed  defense-industry  workers  from  the  West  will  be 
enticed  by  the  profit  to  be  gained  in  Third  World  missiles  efforts. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  MTCR 

The  central  element  of  U.S.  missile  nonproliferation  policy  has  been  export  con- 
trols, codified  in  the  MTCR.  The  MTCR  complicates  nations'  attempts  to  acquire 
missile  technology  by  restricting  trade  in  missiles  and  components,  but  it  cannot 
prevent  proliferation.  Nations  can  circumvent  export  controls  by  a  number  of  means. 
Countries  may  pool  their  resources,  or  work  together  to  evade  controls.  They  can 
import  technology  for  reconnaissance  drones,  for  example,  and  then  apply  it  to 
cruise  missile  production.  Many  applicable  technologies  for  aircraft  and  other  types 
of  missiles  are  directly  helpful  to  cruise  missile  development,  but  cannot  be  con- 
trolled because  they  are  already  too  widely  available. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  MTCR.  One  is  that  a  crucial  member,  China, 
has  vacillated  on  its  membership  in  the  past.  Although  it  now  says  that  it  is  adher- 
ing to  the  MTCR  guidelines,  there  is  uncertainty  about  its  commitment  to  the  re- 
vised guidelines. 

A  third  issue  is  whether  the  MTCR  prevents  proliferation,  or  whether  it  just 
makes  sure  that  nations  acquiring  missiles  then  do  not  share  them  with  others.  Na- 
tions that  agree  to  abide  by  the  guidelines  are  eligible  for  technology  sharing,  which 
they  could  use  to  enhance  their  own  missile  programs. 

A  POSSIBLE  POLICY  ALTERNATIVE 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States  faced  an  enemy,  Iraq,  which  possessed  missiles 
of  a  range  and  type  that  the  United  States  has  forsworn.  The  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Forces  Treaty  (INF)  bans  ground-launched  missiles  of  a  500-5500  km  range  from 
U.S.  and  former  Soviet  inventories,  yet  these  missiles  are  being  added  to  arsenals 
around  the  world.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  internationalize 
INF. 

Internationalizing  INF  would  ask  other  nations  to  undertake  arms  control  that 
Moscow  and  Washington  have  already  undertaken  (i.e.,  there  would  not  be  the 
asymmetry  that  is  inherent  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty).  Additionally, 
it  is  far  easier  to  verify  controls  on  INF-range  missiles  than  it  is  to  verify  most  other 
types  of  arms  agreements.  Like  export  controls,  such  a  global  treaty  would  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  solution,  but  would  contribute  to  the  solution. 

CONCLUSION 

Nonprolileration  policies  to  limit  the  spread  of  missiles  (i.e.  the  MTCR)  and  war- 
heads of  mass  destruction  (e.g.,  bans  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons)  hamper 
nations  pursuing  such  deadly  weapons,  but  do  not  stop  them.  There  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  proliferation  continues  and  that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  may  face 


9AJthough  Russia  reportedly  revised  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  not  include  critical  tech- 
nology on  cryogenic  engines,  Russia's  strong  unwillingness  to  renege  on  the  contract,  coupled 
with  the  close  interaction  under  the  contract  between  Russian  and  Indian  scientists,  make  it 
possible  that  the  technology  is  being  transferred  anyway. 

10  Similarly,  there  have  been  news  reports  that  Russian  scientists  have  assisted  the  North  Ko- 
rean nuclear  program  via  computers.  See  YONHAP,  April  23,  1994,  as  translated  in  JPRS- 
TND-92-01I,  May  16,  1994,  p.  51. 
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increasingly  severe  threats  from  hostile  nations  in  possession  of  ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles. 

Given  that  nonproliferation  policies  cannot  stop  a  determined  proliferator,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  prepare  to  counter  the  threats  it  may  face.  A  central 
feature  of  U.S.  counterproliferation  strategy  should  be  effective  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense and  air  defense. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Gold. 


STATEMENT  OF  TED  GOLD,  PH.D.,  SAIC,  CHAIRMAN,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  BALLISTIC  MISSD^E  DEFENSE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Gold.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  offer  my  views  on  missile  defense. 

I  serve,  on  a  part-time  consulting  basis,  as  chairman  of  the  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  But  I  am  here  today  speaking  only  for  myself.  I  will  make 
four  points,  most  of  which  have  been  touched  on  already.  And  so 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

The  first  is  to  remind  you  of  the  history  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense programs  in  the  United  States,  one  characterized  by  consider- 
able contentiousness  and  program  and  funding  instability. 

I  count  10  major  mission  changes  in  the  national  ballistic  missile 
defense  program  since  the  mid-fifties.  That  averages  out  to  about 
a  life  of  four  years  per  mission.  That  may  be  a  good  match  to  the 
Presidential  election  cycle,  but  it  is  not  particularly  well-suited  to 
acquisition  programs. 

There  have  been  stops  and  starts  in  the  theater  ballistic  missile 
efforts  as  well.  The  PAC-2  upgrades  to  the  Patriot,  the  first  albeit 
limited  ballistic  missile  capability  for  the  Patriot,  was  conceived  in 
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the  mid-to-late-seventies,  but  barely  got  to  the  Gulf  in  time  to  con- 
tribute during  the  war. 

Clearly  a  major  reason  for  the  contention  and  instability  was  the 
Cold  War  context  in  which  many  people  perceived  strategic  costs 
of  BMD  beyond  just  the  resource  cost.  These  non-resource,  strategic 
costs  are  less  central  in  the  new  world.  How  much  less  is  a  matter 
of  debate.  However,  the  new  security  context  should  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  program  decisions  to  be  based  more  on  criteria  of  ef- 
fectiveness and  opportunity  costs,  like  most  other  programs  in  the 
Pentagon,  rather  than  being  dominated  by  the  Cold  War  security 
arguments. 

I  wish  members  of  the  committee  success  in  bringing  stability  to 
this  important  program. 

The  second  point  regards  the  threat.  Almost  everything  I  was 
going  to  say  has  been  said.  I  want  to  second  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ators Warner  and  Lieberman  and  Kathleen  about  paying  attention 
to  other  threats,  particularly  the  land-attack  cruise  missile. 

I  co-chaired  a  Defense  Science  Board  study  last  summer  on  the 
land-attack  cruise  missile  threat.  That  report  should  be  available 
soon  to  members  of  the  committee. 

Keith  and  others  have  highlighted  why  ballistic  missiles  are  a 
concern,  why  potential  adversaries  want  them.  The  theater  threat 
exists  today,  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  homeland  is  a  latent  threat. 

My  third  point  was  raised  by  Keith:  Although  active  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  is  an  important  part,  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  solution  to  part  of  the  proliferation 
problem.  Active  defense  should  play  a  role  in  a  comprehensive, 
non-  or  counter-proliferation  strategy  in  which  policy  tools  and  de- 
terrence, although  the  latter  perhaps  is  less  reliable  than  in  the 
Cold  War,  still  can  be  important  contributors  to  counterprolifera- 
tion  strategy. 

Offensive  operations  (although  against  mobile  launches  is  ex- 
tremely difficult),  and  passive  defense  also  play  important  roles, 
along  with  active  defense. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Keith's  statement  that  defense 
measures  are  not  in  tension  with  traditional  nonproliferation  meas- 
ures, but  they  complement  each  other.  We  need  to  think  more 
about  how  to  exploit  the  role  of  tests  and  demonstrations  to  dis- 
suade potential  proliferators. 

I  will  close  with  one  last  point.  My  view,  shared  by  many  others, 
is  that  uncertainty  of  the  threat  is  one  of  the  major  security  chal- 
lenges we  face.  In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  question  of  "When 
is  the  threat?"  now  has  become  much  more  important  than  it  was 
during  the  Cold  War.  The  national  missile  defense  issue  is  a  prime 
example  of  this  challenge. 

Dealing  with  considerable  threat  uncertainties  puts  a  premium 
on  hedge  programs.  Senator  Nunn  mentions  the  view  of  national 
missile  defense  as  a  hedge  program.  However,  hedge  programs  did 
not  have  a  very  strong  and  effective  history  in  the  Pentagon  during 
the  Cold  War.  They  were  not  really  part  of  the  culture. 

They  are  more  important  now  because  of  the  threat  uncertainty, 
and  they  require  considerable  care  and  nurturing  to  make  sure 
that  they  do  not  wither.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  At  this  point  I  will  enter  into  the  record 
the  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Edward  Rowny. 

Prepared  Statement  by  Ambassador  Edward  L.  Rowny  (Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.A.  Ret.) 

Chairman  Thurmond  and  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  issues. 

As  the  chief  START  negotiator  under  President  Reagan,  Special  Advisor  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  for  Arms  Control  matters,  under  both  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush,  and  in  my  capacity  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  representative  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT  ID  under  the  Carter  administration,  it  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  (and  the  Protocol  to  the  treaty  in  1974) 
vital  to  our  national  security  interest,  is  in  jeopardy  of  being  violated  by  the  United 
States. 

ABM  TREATY  IMPLICATIONS 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  (hereinafter  "ABM 
Treaty")  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  and  entered  into  force  on  October 
3,  1972.  The  ABM  Treaty  provides,  among  other  things  for  restriction  on  the  num- 
bers of  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  deployment  areas  maintained  by  the  two  na- 
tions. Specifically,  the  treaty  originally  permitted  each  side  to  have  one  limited  ABM 
system  to  protect  its  capital  and  another  to  protect  an  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  (ICBM)  launch  area. 

During  the  negotiations  of  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings  to 
accompany  the  treaty,  it  was  decided  that  the  United  States  ABM  system  deploy- 
ment area  for  defense  of  ICBM  silo  launchers  "will  be  centered  in  the  Grand  Forks 
ICBM  silo  launcher  deployment  area"  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  North 
Dakota. 

At  the  1974  summit  meeting  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  na- 
tions signed  the  "Protocol  to  the  ABM  Treaty  ("Protocol").  The  Protocol's  effect  is  to 
restrict  the  United  States  to  its  choice  of  Grand  Forks  AFB  as  the  ABM  deployment 
area  under  Article  HI  of  the  treaty.  In  relevant  part,  the  Protocol  provides: 

1.  Each  party  shall  be  limited  at  any  one  time  to  a  single  area  out  of  the  two 
provided  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty  for  deployment  oi  anti-ballistic  missile 
(ABM)  systems. 

2.  Accordingly,  except  as  permitted  by  Article  II  of  this  Protocol:  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  not  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  components  in  the 
area  centered  on  its  capital,  as  permitted  by  Article  III  of  the  treaty. 

Protocol,  Article  I. 

To  allow  some  flexibility  to  the  nations,  Article  II  of  the  Protocol  allows  each  side 
to  reverse  its  original  choice  of  an  ABM  site.  Thus,  under  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  allowed  only  to  dismantle  and  destroy  its  ABM  system  at  Grand  Forks 
AFB  and  deploy  an  ABM  system  in  the  Washington,  DC  area.  The  Protocol  does 
not  allow  the  nations  to  select  ABM  deployment  areas  different  from  those  des- 
ignated in  the  common  agreements  to  the  treaty,  and  clearly  states  that  the  right 
to  alternate  between  the  original  ABM  deployment  area  and  the  alternate  site 
(Washington,  DC)  "may  be  exercised  only  once."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Accordingly,  to  the  extent  the  United  States  desires  to  maintain  the  ability  to  field 
an  ABM  site  and  still  remain  in  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  relocation  of  the 
ABM  deployment  area  from  Grand  Forks  AFB  to  an  area  other  than  the  National 
Capital  area  would  not  be  allowed. 

Russia,  and  the  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Soviets,  and  now 
their  successors,  have  expressed  misgivings  that  the  United  States  intends  to  walk 
away  from  its  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  former  states  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  considered  the  ABM  Treaty  to  serve  their  interests,  whereas  the  United  States 
has  come  to  believe  that  the  ABM  Treaty,  especially  as  narrowly  defined  by  the  So- 
viets, has  prevented  the  United  States  from  developing  defenses  to  protect  itself. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  military  officials  of  Russia  and  the  other 
nuclear  states,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus,  have  indicated  that  they  would 
be  amenable  to  amending  the  ABM  Treaty  so  as  to  permit  all  parties  to  work  jointly 
to  develop  defenses  to  protect  against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

However,  there  is  a  new  development  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  good  relations  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  republics 
have  established.  As  you  are  aware,  1995  represents  a  new  round  of  base  closures 
through  the  defense  base  and  realignment  process.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Grand 
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Forks  AFB  missile  field  may  appear  on  the  list  of  potential  bases  to  be  closed  or 
realigned. 

At  the  end  of  1994  I  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  closing 
Grand  Forks  AFB  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  At  that  time  I  concluded 
that: 

".   .   .  closing  the  military  facilities  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  national  security  interest  of  the  United  States." 
My  conclusion  was  based  on  a  belief  that  any  actions  to  dismantle  the  Grand 
Forks  ballistic  missile  field  could  undermine  the  ABM  Treaty  regimen  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

•  First,  Russia  and  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  could  consider 
the  closing  of  Grand  Forks  a  signal  that  the  United  States  intends  unilaterally 
to  change  the  ABM  Treaty. 

•  Second,  it  could  seriously  jeopardize  programs  for  developing  and  employing 
theater  and  strategic  anti-ballistic  systems  to  defend  the  United  States,  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  need  to  be  focusing  our  security  efforts. 

•  Third,  closing  Grand  Forks  may  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  1992  amendments 
to  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  which  provides  that  all  strategic  defenses 
must  be  treaty  compliant  and  that  the  one  permitted  site  must  be  Grand  Forks. 

The  missile  field  at  Grand  Forks  AFB  is  intricately  linked  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  close  Grand  Forks  before  it  worked  out  details  with 
the  nuclear  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  could  give  those  republics 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  United  States  was  attempting  to  change  unilaterally 
the  ABM  Treaty  rather  than  work  jointly  to  amend  it. 

Moreover,  in  light  of  the  recent  events  in  the  breakaway  republic  of  Chechnya  and 
the  strain  it  has  placed  on  U.S. -Russian  relations,  a  move  by  the  United  States  to 
close  Grand  Forks  would  not  only  further  frustrate  our  attempts  to  achieve  greater 
harmony  on  a  broad  range  of  defense/security  issues  but  also  could  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  stability  of  the  other  former  Soviet  republics  with  nuclear  capability. 

Additionally,  closing  Grand  Forks  will  inhibit,  if  not  entirely  prohibit,  the  develop- 
ment of  future  U.S.  defensive  systems  which  encompass  the  deployment  of  defenses 
at  more  than  one  site.  Moving  to  another  site  would  entail  negotiating  a  treaty 
change  with  the  Russians,  and  possibly  other  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  other  words,  it  could  complicate  long-range  plans  to  build  a  new  site  and  even 
plans  for  eventually  establishing  a  multiple  site  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Forks  ABM  system  has  been 
on  inactive  status  since  1976,  closure  of  Grand  Forks  would  extinguish  any  reserved 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  ARTICLE  III  of  the  treaty  to  activate  an  ABM 
system,  if  required  in  the  future. 

Finally,  in  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991,  the  Congress  specified  that  the  devel- 
opment of  U.S.  programs  for  strategic  defenses  must  be  "Treaty  Compliant",  that 
is,  the  United  States  can  plan  to  defend  only  one  site.  In  the  1992  amendment  to 
the  Missile  Defense  Act,  the  Congress  repeated  its  stipulation  that  planned  strategic 
defenses  be  "Treaty  Compliant",  and  further  stated  that  the  one  permitted  site  be 
Grand  Forks.  Thus,  any  action  to  close  Grand  Forks  AFB,  as  part  of  a  base  closure 
exercise,  without  resolution  of  the  open  ABM  Treaty  issues  could  place  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  violating  not  only  the  ABM  Treaty  but  also  its  own  compli- 
ance standards. 

In  summary,  I  am  convinced  that  closing  the  military  facilities  at  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  ABM  Treaty  implications  of  such  an 
action  would  be  serious  cause  for  concern  by  officials  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
prevent  the  development  of  a  sound  defensive  system  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  place  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  potentially  violating  its  own  laws.  In 
short,  to  close  Grand  Forks  AFB  would  put  the  United  States  national  security  at 
risk. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  have  questions.  And  we  will 
have  5-minute  rounds. 

Dr.  Payne,  some  have  argued  that  the  United  States  should  focus 
its  efforts  exclusively  on  theater  missile  defenses.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration has  more  or  less  done  iust  that.  In  your  view,  what 
sort  of  emphasis  should  we  place  on  developing  and  deploying  a  na- 
tional defense  system,  given  our  limited  resources? 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir,  in  some  ways  that  is  one  of  the  key  ques- 
tions to  my  mind.  The  focus  on  TMD  or  any  focus  on  TMD  as  a 
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priority  is  appropriate.  But  moving  smartly  toward  a  national  mis- 
sile defense  should  also  be  a  priority.  The  threat  that  is  latent,  as 
has  been  mentioned  here,  to  the  United  States  could  come  as  early 
as  this  decade  according  to  public  estimates  of  initial  operational 
capability  for  the  North  Korean  Taepodong-2. 

The  North  Koreans  have  been  rather  active  in  marketing  their 
missiles  in  the  past.  And  even  the  former  director  of  the  CIA,  Jim 
Woolsey,  noted  that  there  are  shortcuts  to  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  ICBMs  that  could  accelerate  the  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  pursuing  deployment  of  missile  defense 
on  a  rather  urgent  basis  for  our  forces  in  the  theater  and  support 
of  our  allies  and  friends  is  appropriate.  But,  to  sidestep  the  need 
for  defense  for  the  United  States  in  anticipation  that  the  threat  is 
going  to  be  well  after  the  turn  of  the  century  probably  is  a  mistake. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  will  ask  all  of  you  to  make  your  answers 
as  brief  as  you  can  so  we  can  cover  as  much  territory  as  possible. 

Dr.  Bailey,  last  week  the  director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  General  James  Clapper,  told  this  committee  that  he  saw 
no  interest  in  or  capability  of  any  new  country  reaching  the  con- 
tinental United  States  with  a  long-range  missile  for  at  least  the 
next  decade. 

What,  in  your  view,  is  the  potential  for  such  a  threat  to  emerge 
within  that  timeframe?  And  how  could  a  country  acquire  such  a  ca- 
pability? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Senator,  we  have  consistently  been  surprised  by  the 
technical  leaps  that  have  been  made  by  proliferant  countries.  We 
were  surprised,  for  example,  that  Iraq  was  able  to  extend  the  range 
of  its  Scuds.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  underestimate  the  capabilities  of 
countries  to  short-circuit  the  technological  ladder  by  purchasing 
technology  and  by  gaining  expertise  from  other  countries. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  example.  And  that  is  that  the  inter- 
national North  Koreans  have  been  tapping  into  Russian  experts  via 
the  computer  network.  They  can  thus  short-circuit  the  techno- 
logical ladder  by  getting  information  quickly  from  other  countries. 

So  I  think  we  cannot  assume  that  it  will  not  be  within  this  dec- 
ade. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Gold,  in  your  view,  are  there  any  seri- 
ous technological  obstacles  to  fielding  effective  theater  and  national 
missile  defense  systems?  What  do  you  see  are  the  most  promising 
technologies? 

Dr.  Gold.  There  are  challenging  technical  issues  and  obstacles. 
Certainly  a  very  promising  technology  for  the  theater  missile  de- 
fense is  one  that  several  of  the  systems  have  embraced — the  direct 
hit,  or  hit-to-kill  technology  for  the  PAC-3  and  THAAD.  This  is 
certainly  a  feasible  approach. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  also  a  very  challenging  ap- 
proach, hitting  a  bullet  with  a  bullet.  I  think  a  key  to  feasibility 
and  affordability  is  to  set  requirements  which  are  appropriately 
high,  but  not  unrealistically  high.  We  should  set  requirements 
which  provide  value  from  our  defensive  systems,  but  do  not  strive 
for  the  perfection  which  will  be  impossible  to  get. 
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Chairman  THURMOND.  Dr.  Payne,  in  recent  years  counterpro- 
liferation  has  become  a  subject  of  intense  discussion.  In  your  view, 
what  sort  of  contribution  can  missile  defenses  make  to  our 
counterproliferation  efforts? 

Dr.  Payne.  Missile  defense  can  contribute  to  counterproliferation 
across  the  board,  ranging  from  support  to  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts, 
all  the  way  to  making  it  possible,  if  necessary,  for  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  military  operations  as  part  of  counterpro- 
liferation. Missile  defense  would  support  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts,  by 
devaluating  missiles  and  making  them  easier  to  negotiate  away. 
And  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  ballistic  missile  defense 
could  enable  the  United  States  to  go  ahead  with  military  oper- 
ations to  destroy  missile  sites  if  the  context  permitted  that. 

So  I  see  ballistic  missile  defense  as  helping  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  counterproliferation. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Senator  Thurmond. 

We  mentioned  several  terms  here.  You  have  mentioned  in  testi- 
mony national  missile  defense.  There  has  been  a  good  dialogue 
about  the  cruise  missile  threat.  We  have  talked  about  theater  bal- 
listic missiles.  I  am  trying  to  sort  all  of  this  out  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities. 

Right  now,  the  law  that  we  passed  in  1991  is  clear  that  the  thea- 
ter missile  threat  would  be  the  number-one  priority,  and  number 
two  would  be  some  type  of  limited  national  defense  against  a  thin 
attack. 

But  getting  beyond  that,  the  first  question  would  be:  Do  you 
agree  with  those  priorities,  each  of  you?  Do  you  agree  with  the  pri- 
ority of  theater  ballistic  missile  as  the  number-one  priority,  with 
limited  defense  of  the  continental  United  States — or  the  whole 
United  States — the  number-two  priority?  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  think  that  priority  is  acceptable  if  the  number-two 
priority  does  not  place  NMD,  in  a  sense,  in  a  tertiary  or  further 
back  setting.  Because  by  identifying  TMD  as  the  number-one  prior- 
ity, I  think  it  is  recognizing  that  the  threat  that  TMD  is  intended 
to  counter  is  out  there  now,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly. 

But  by  identifying  NMD  as  a  secondary  priority,  in  some  ways 
I  think  we  risk,  in  a  sense,  putting  it  in  a  backwater  position.  And 
I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

Senator  Nunn.  Excuse  me,  I  want  to  run  on  through  with  the 
other  witnesses,  and  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time. 

Dr.  Bailey,  do  you  agree  with  those  priorities,  or  would  you  rear- 
range? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  would  not  rearrange  them.  I  would  keep  TMD  first. 
I  would  insert  cruise  missile,  which  I  have  not  seen  attention  to. 
And  I  would  make  sure  that  no  arms  control  measures  or  interpre- 
tations of  arms  control  measures  inhibit  protection  for  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes,  I  also  agree  with  the  priorities. 

Senator  Nunn.  All  right.  The  second  question  is  the  cruise  mis- 
sile threat.  And  Dr.  Bailey  already  mentioned  that.  Within  the  na- 
tional missile  defense  or  the  theater  defense,  where  do  you  put 
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cruise  missiles  versus  ballistic  missiles,  Dr.  Bailey?  Or  how  would 
you  allocate  the  priority  in  funding  cruise  missiles  versus  ballistic? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Theater  ballistic  missile  defense  first,  and  cruise 
missile  defense  second. 

Senator  Nunn.  Cruise  missile  defense  against  theater-type  tar- 
gets and  U.S.  targets? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  And  you  would  put  ballistic  missile  defense  of  the 
United  States  third? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Senator  Nunn.  Dr.  Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  those  priorities.  Again,  be- 
cause the  land  attack  cruise  missile  threat  is  not  an  existing  threat 
today.  It  is  latent,  but  it  can  occur  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  place  the  threat  against  the  United  States, 
of  cruise  missiles,  before  you  would  the  threat  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles? 

Dr.  Gold.  No.  No.  I  follow  the  priorities  that  Kathleen  said:  the- 
ater ballistic  missile  threat,  theater  cruise  missile  threat. 

Senator  Nunn.  First? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes.  And  then  third  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States, 
whether  ballistic  or  cruise. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  what  was  second?  I  missed  that  on  your 
list. 

Dr.  Gold.  The  theater  cruise  missile  threat. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  So  you  would  say  the  theater  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat,  theater  cruise  missile  threat,  U.S.  protection  against 
cruise  missile,  U.S.  protection  against  ballistic  missile,  in  that 
order? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes, 

Senator  Nunn.  Are  you  both  on  the  same  wavelength  there,  Dr. 
Bailey? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  fourth  would  be  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  must  have  missed  it.  I  thought  I  had  that  third. 

Senator  Nunn.  Why  do  you  not  name  them  then? 

Dr.  Gold.  First  is  the  theater  ballistic  missile  threat,  second  is 
the  theater  cruise  missile  threat,  third  is  a  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Nunn.  All  right,  I  am  trying  to  get  the  difference  be- 
tween the  missile  threat  to  the  United  States,  cruise  versus  ballis- 
tic. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Dr.  GOLD.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  it.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Bailey.  Senator  Nunn,  the  cruise  missile  threat  against  the 
United  States  is  an  immediate  threat.  It  exists  today,  whereas  the 
ballistic  missile  threat  against  the  United  States  is  something  that 
could  emerge  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  where  do  you  place  those  two,  then,  in  priority 
in  terms  of  allocation  of  funding? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Cruise  missile  threat  against  the  United  States  in 
my  book  comes  before  the  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United 
States. 
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Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  Dr.  Payne,  let  me  try  you  on  the  same 
prioritization. 

Dr.  PAYNE.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Bailey. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  You  mentioned 
the  set  of  requirements,  and  Dr.  Gold  mentioned  that,  I  believe, 
once  or  twice.  We  all  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  an  absolutely 
perfect  defense,  even  against  accidental  launch,  let  us  say  10  war- 
heads, 20  warheads,  in  that  range,  whether  it  is  cruise  missiles  or 
otherwise.  How  much  leakage  is  acceptable  in  terms  of  planning? 
Dr.  Gold,  would  90  percent,  so  that  one  warhead  would  get  through 
out  of  every  10  if  we  had  an  attack,  is  that  acceptable?  Do  we  need 
to  shoot  for  higher,  or  lower? 

Dr.  Gold.  Our  goal  should  be  higher.  Again,  I  cannot  say  what 
is  acceptable  unless  I  know  what  the  cost  is.  Clearly,  10  percent 
leakage  is  better  than  100  percent  leakage.  So  it  really  depends  on 
what  the  cost  of  defense  is.  That  is  why  establishing  thresholds  in 
requirements  is  more  important  than  goals.  And  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whether  the  threat  missile  carries  a  biological,  nuclear, 
chemical  or  high  explosive  warhead. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  you  would  look  at  the  goal  tradeoff  versus  the 
cost,  then? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  cost  tradeoffs  have  to  be  in  it.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  say  cruise  missile  defense  in  the  theater  can  be 
a  relatively  high  priority  because  we  have  a  lot  of  assets  in  place 
which  can  be  leveraged  relatively  easily  so  it  is  not  a  huge  cost.  So 
I  do  not  think  you  can  look  at  requirements  without  looking  at  the 
cost. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  agree  with  that.  My  time  has  expired,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  fol- 
low on  the  questions  of  both  the  Chairman  and  ranking  member 
on  this  prioritization  of  funding.  I  am  going  to  try  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion slightly  differently.  Let  us  put  in  one  category  dollars  ex- 
pended on  theater  and  cruise  systems,  and  in  the  second  category 
dollars  spent  on  the  national  system.  I  am  looking,  just  speaking 
only  for  myself,  at  about  a  3  to  1  ratio — $3  on  category  1  versus 
$1  on  category  2;  that  is,  the  national  system.  What  would  be  your 
ratio  of  dollars  expended  on  category  1  versus  category  2?  We  will 
just  go  from  left  to  right.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  put  a  greater  priority  on  defense  for  the  na- 
tional system. 

Senator  Warner.  I  said  $3  on  short-range  ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles — that  is  one  category — versus  the  national  system  of  $1. 
How  would  you  come  out? 

Dr.  Payne.  The  ratio  I  thought  I  heard  was  3  to  1.  I  think  that 
is  overly  generous  in  the  area  of  the  regional  defense.  I  would  move 
more  toward  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Warner.  So  you  would  go  to  about  2  to  1? 

Dr.  Payne.  Fair  enough. 

Senator  Warner.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  would  agree. 

Senator  Warner.  2  to  1? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes. 
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Senator  Warner.  Dr.  Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  think  the  3  to  1  can  provide  for  an  acceptable  NMD 
program  if  the  absolute  levels  were  high  enough.  So  it  is  not  just 
the  ratios,  but  the  absolute  amount  of  funding  must  obviously  be 
considered. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand.  We  need  certain  guidelines  as  we 
approach  our  budgeting  responsibility. 

Dr.  Gold.  Right. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  move  on  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  do  not 
have  the  time  now  to  discuss  whether  or  not  it  is  still  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  happen  to  feel,  and  I  have  studied  it  very  care- 
fully, and  I  have  actually  discussed  this  issue  with  people  like  Dr. 
John  Foster  who  were  involved  in  the  negotiations — namely,  did  it 
or  did  it  not  apply  to  short-range  systems?  And  I  am  convinced  it 
did  not.  But  I  come  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  treaty 
precludes  the  United  States  from  expending  dollars  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  incorporating  in  defense  systems  some  elements  in 
space. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  treaty  does  not  apply  to  short-range  sys- 
tems, would  you  advocate  trying  to  expend  some  dollars  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  certain  space  elements  would  cut  the  time  and 
the  cost  of  developing  defenses  against  short-range  systems?  Dr. 
Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  space  systems  can 
contribute  to  defense  against  short-range  systems,  e.g.,  spaced- 
based  infrared  sensor  systems,  absolutely. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  That  is  fine.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  I  would  agree.  Space  must  be  included. 

Senator  Warner.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  concur. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  we  have  focused,  and  I  am  delighted  we 
have,  on  this  question  of  the  cruise  missile  systems.  Have  you 
looked  at  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  underway  to  provide  for 
the  surveillance  around  the  perimeter  of  our  country  against  plat- 
forms— primarily  on  the  ocean — that  potentially  could  carry  such 
cruise  missile  systems?  Where  are  we  in  the  development  of  ade- 
quate surveillance?  Who  would  like  to  lead  off? 

Dr.  Gold.  Most  of  the  studies  show  that  is  a  relatively  expensive 
proposition  to  get  very  high  confidence  coverage,  particularly 
against  low-altitude  threats.  Again,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pri- 
ority I  had  before  was  that  defense  of  our  forces  in  the  theater  is 
an  easier  task  than  defense  of  the  continental  United  States 
against  low-altitude  cruise  missile  threats. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  one  thing  to  put  in  place  a  defense  against 
these  systems.  Another  is  to  have  the  surveillance  present  to  deter- 
mine the  threat.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  BAILEY.  That  is  correct,  and  I  would  iust  note  that  the  difT 
ficulty  in  being  able  to  determine  whether  drug-laden  aircraft  are 
coming  into  the  United  States  symbolizes  the  whole  problem. 

Senator  Warner.  Excellent  example,  doctor. 

Dr.  Bailey.  The  cruise  missile  threat  from  Third  World  countries 
can  be  like  Cessnas. 

Senator  Warner.  Excellent  example.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  that. 
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Senator  Warner.  Fine.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
10  seconds  to  reply  to  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut  about  my 
opening  statement.  I  hope  you  recall  last  year  on  the  floor  that  it 
was  a  solid  Republican  phalanx  defending  what  numbers  the  Presi- 
dent had  on  the  missile  defense  program. 

Senator  Leeberman.  Well,  I  hope  we  can  do  better  on  our  side 
this  year  in  defending  the  President.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  BRYAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
follow  on  with  the  priorities  that  have  been  identified.  As  I  under- 
stood the  response  to  Senator  Warner's  question,  Dr.  Gold,  you  in- 
dicated with  the  caveat  that  if  the  appropriation  level  was  high 
enough,  you  thought  a  3  to  1  ratio  was  acceptable  between  theater 
and  national  defense.  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Payne,  I  think  you  both  indi- 
cated you  preferred  a  2  to  1  ratio,  if  I  understood  your  responses 
correctly.  Now,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  indicates  that  the 
administration  is  projecting  a  $17.6  billion  appropriations  on  mis- 
sile defense  over  the  next  5  years,  at  least  as  I  understand  it  from 
the  report  yesterday  in  the  Washington  Times,  $11.6  billion  to  be 
spent  on  theater  defense  and  $5.9  billion  to  be  spent  on  national 
defense.  I  confess  to  being  a  very  poor  student  of  the  old  math  and 
have  no  understanding  of  the  new  math,  but  that  is  roughly  2  to 
1,  is  it  not? 

I  take  it  that  we  are  acknowledging  it  is  2  to  1.  My  question  to 
you,  then,  is,  is  the  level  of  appropriation  sufficient,  and  if  not, 
what  would  you  recommend  over  the  next  5-year  period?  Dr.  Gold, 
may  we  begin  with  you? 

Dr.  Gold.  My  understanding  is  there  is  something  between  $400 
and  $600  million  a  year  going  into  national  missile  defense,  which 
would  give  $2  to  $3  billion,  not  the  $5  or  $6  billion  for  5  years. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  you  disagree? 

Dr.  Gold.  Well,  just  the  accounting  methods.  A  lot  of  that  is  in 
research  which  can  be  applied  for  national  or  theater  missile  de- 
fense. The  current  national  missile  defense  program  is  called  a 
technology  readiness  program.  My  own  view  is  that  there  probably 
is  too  little  readiness  in  it.  I  think  there  are  opportunities  to  make 
it  into  more  of  a  hedge  program  to  position  ourselves  so  that  we 
can  move  quickly  should  the  threat  occur  more  quickly  than  some 
think.  Again,  we  are  living  with  a  lot  of  uncertainty  about  the 
threat,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  threat  that  as  it  emerges  the  con- 
sequences are  great.  So  my  own  instincts  would  be  to  enrich, 
strengthen,  the  readiness  part  of  the  technology. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Gold,  I  appreciate  that.  I  know  my  time  is 
going  to  run  out.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  each  of  you  to  do  is  an- 
swer without  necessarily  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  how  these 
numbers  are  calculated.  Put  that  aside  for  a  moment.  Dr.  Gold, 
what  would  you  recommend  that  we  spend  over  the  next  5  years? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  am  going  to  stop  short  of  a  recommendation,  but  I 
would  say  that  increases  of  the  order  of  50  percent  increases  of 
what  is  there  now,  approximately,  without  looking  more  closely  at 
it,  I  think  should  allow 

Senator  Bryan.  You  mean  for  the  next  5  years? 
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Dr.  Gold.  Over  the  next  5  years,  half  again  as  much  as  we  are 
spending  now,  I  think,  would  allow  us  to  have  a  program  that  has 
considerably  more  readiness  in  it. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  you  would  be  comfortable  with  a  3  to  1  ratio? 

Dr.  Gold.  Again,  it  depends.  Then  it  would  come  closer  to  a  3 
to  1.  We  have  a  lot  of  challenges  in  the  theater.  There  is  a  theater 
threat  out  there  today.  These  are  very  tough  programs  that  we  are 
embarking  on. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Gold,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  I  want 
to  give  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Payne  a  chance.  Dr.  Payne  looks  like  he 
is  eager  to  respond.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Gold  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriation level? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  think  that  Ted  is  right  that  growing  the  pie  in  gen- 
eral is  the  right  way  to  go.  And  in  terms  of  identifying  specific 
numbers  and  specific  percentages,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  unless 
you  know  the  systems  that  you  have  in  mind  and  what  the  costs 
associated  with  those  systems  are.  But  in  general  I  think  the  prin- 
ciple that  Ted  mentioned  is  absolutely  right,  and  that  is  to  put  a 
lot  more  readiness  in  the  readiness  program. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  understand,  but  as  you  understand,  Dr.  Payne, 
we  are  going  to  be  passing  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  intend  to  be  supportive  of  that  this  session  as  I  was 
last  session,  so  how  we  spend  those  dollars  is  of  critical  importance, 
and  how  much.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  a  recommendation  from 
you  as  to  how  much  we  should  be  spending,  recognizing  that  you 
think  the  priorities  ought  to  be  at  least  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  You 
cannot  come  up  with  a  dollar  amount? 

Dr.  Payne.  In  the  absence  of  the  context,  I  think  that  Ted  has 
probably  got  about  as  right  a  number  as  you  can  get,  sure. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Senator  Bryan.  About  3  to  1.  Okay,  now,  tell  us  specifically,  with 
respect  to  the  numbers  that  the  CBO  gives  us,  at  times  there  is 
some  disagreement  as  to  those  numbers.  The  $11.6  billion  for  thea- 
ter defense,  that  is  what  we  are  told,  over  the  next  5  years;  $5.9 
billion  for  national  defense;  Dr.  Payne,  do  you  quarrel  with  the 
CBO  numbers? 

Dr.  Payne.  Well,  the  number  that  typically  is  passed  around  is 
the  number  that  Ted  identified,  $400  to  $500  million  per  year. 
Those  are  the  numbers  I  am  familiar  with. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  agree. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  agree. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Senator,  your  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  yield.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  Senator  McCain  yield  for  just  one  defini- 
tion? I  am  a  little  uncertain  about  the  exact  definition  of  technology 
readiness.  Both  of  you  said  more  emphasis  on  the  readiness.  Could 
somebody  tell  us  in  practical  terms  what  that  means? 

Dr.  Gold.  What  I  mean  by  readiness  is  a  program  that  positions 
ourselves  to  deploy  much  more  rapidly  than  a  usual  acquisition 
program. 
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Senator  Nunn.  Getting  it  ready  without  actually  producing  it, 
but  having  it  more  on  a  ready  status  to  hedge  against  some  unan- 
ticipated tnreat? 

Dr.  Gold.  A  hedge  to  eliminate  the  key  technical  risks,  to  do  the 
important  demonstrations,  to  resolve  the  key  technical  uncertain- 
ties. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  I  thank  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would  the  wit- 
nesses agree  that  our  first  challenge  is  to  make  sure  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  infringe  upon  or  impair  our  ability  to  make 
progress  on  theater  systems?  Is  there  any  disagreement  there?  [No 
response.] 

My  second  point  is:  when  we  are  talking  about  funding,  as  well 
as  priorities,  we  have  already  spent  $35  billion,  and  so  far  the 
American  taxpayer  has  not  seen  a  single  operable  system  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  $35  billion.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  try  to  get  at 
least  one  system  that  is  operable  and  can  show  some  concrete  re- 
sults from  this  massive  investment  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  partially  correct  perception  out  there 
that  we  seem  to  be  just  spending  money  on  all  kinds  of  programs, 
none  of  which  has  yet  reached  fruition.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
any  response  to  that.  Is  there  any  disagreement  with  that? 

Dr.  Gold.  Well,  the  nature  of  the  program  is  changing.  I  mean, 
for  many  years  it  was  a  research  program  with  certainly  not  any- 
where near  consensus  to  deploy.  With  the  emphasis  on  the  theater 
now,  most  of  the  money  is  in  development  programs  which  aim  to- 
ward deployment.  So  in  the  next  5  or  6  years,  we  start  seeing  an 
important  deployment  aspect  of  it. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  Dr.  Gold.  But  if  we 
do  not,  I  sense  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm  when  that  kind  of  invest- 
ment is  made  without  any  concrete  results;  that  is,  that  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  can  see,  anyway. 

Dr.  Bailey,  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  U.S. -Korea  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  is  committed  to  providing  $10  million,  as 
you  know,  to  begin  the  process  of  safe  storage  at  of  the  fuel  rods 
at  Yongbyon.  North  Korea  has  not  yet  committed  to  the  final  de- 
tails of  removing  the  rods  to  another  country.  Do  you  think  we 
should  precondition  that  $10  million  on  the  final  agreement  on  the 
part  of  North  Korea  as  to  where  those  rods  should  be  shipped? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  think  that  the  precedent  set  by  Iraq 
shows  that  it  can  be  done.  We  should  require  an  agreement  in  ad- 
vance by  North  Korea  that  they  will  allow  the  fuel  rods  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  country  in  return  for  any  moneys  that  we  give 
to  clean  up  that  fuel  pond. 

Senator  McCain.  Dr.  Bailey,  what  changes  would  you  rec- 
ommend to  the  MTCR  implementing  legislation  to  ensure  that  all 
the  members  adhere  to  their  commitments?  It  is  my  understanding 
that  China  has  not  been  adhering  to  the  commitments  of  the 
MTCR. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Sir,  I  would  not  make  any  changes  to  the  MTCR  be- 
cause I  think  that  that  agreement  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can 
go  in  terms  of  restricting  supply  of  missiles  and  missile  compo- 
nents. The  obstacle  of  China  participating  fully  is  no  longer  one 
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that  is  associated  with  the  letter  of  the  law  but  rather  the  spirit, 
and  unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  use  more  leverage  to  get 
China  to  participate  in  today's  MTCR  as  opposed  to  the  original 
MTCR,  then  there  is  no  point  in  making  changes  in  legislation. 

Senator  McCain.  Does  it  concern  you,  Dr.  Bailey,  that  our  agree- 
ment with  Korea  tacitly  agrees  to  a  violation  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  on  the  part  of  North  Korea?  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  1989  diversion  in  the  form  of  inspec- 
tion of  nuclear  waste  disposal  sites  until  sometime  5  to  8  years 
from  now? 

Dr.  Bailey.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCain.  Does  that  concern  you? 

Dr.  Bailey.  It  concerns  me  deeply.  North  Korea  is  in  violation  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community  are  allowing  that  nation  to  stay  in  the 
treaty.  That  treaty  is  up  for  renewal  this  next  April  and  I  think 
that  it  is  unconscionable  that  we  allow  this  situation  to  continue. 

Senator  McCain.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  Neville  Chamberlain.  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Payne  and  Dr.  Gold  would 
comment  on  this  issue? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  think  Dr.  Bailey  has  captured  the  situation  very 
well. 

Dr.  GOLD.  I  do  not  have  any  comment. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Senator  McCain.  Senator 
Lieberman,  could  I  interject  with  a  10-second  observation  on  the 
question  that  seems  to  be  repeated?  I  keep  asking  about  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  for  category  1;  i.e.,  theater  and  cruise  lumped  to- 
gether versus  national.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Office  does  not  budget  for  cruise  missile  defense.  Money  for 
cruise  missile  defense  would  have  to  be  added  in  from  service  ac- 
counts. Ordinarily,  I  would  use  2  to  1,  but  adding  cruise,  then  I 
have  to  add  a  piece  to  category  1.  That  is  why  I  went  to  3  to  1. 
It  is  a  budgeting  technicality,  but  we  should  bear  that  in  mind. 
And  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  indulgence. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Warner.  In  a  moment, 
I  want  to  pick  up  on  what  you  have  just  said. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  general  question  which,  I  think,  implicitly 
you  answered  along  the  way.  I  will  begin  with  Dr.  Gold  in  your  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Am  I  correct  in  concluding  from  the 
course  of  testimony  thus  far  that  you  feel  that  our  Nation  is  not 
devoting  sufficient  attention  or  resources  to  the  construction  of  the- 
ater and  national  missile  defense  programs? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  national  missile  defense  program  does  not  fulfill, 
in  my  view,  its  role  adequately  enough  as  a  hedge.  So  in  that  re- 
gard, as  I  mentioned  before,  I  think  it  can  use  some  additional 
funding. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Okay. 

Dr.  Gold.  To  a  large  extent,  we  have  some  important  programs 
in  place  in  the  theater  missile  defense  program.  There  are  other 
useful  programs,  underfunded,  which  if  there  was  more  money  I 
certainly  would  be  enthused  about  it.  I  recognize  the  Department 
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of  Defense  has  other  pressing  priorities  than  those.  They  have  a  lot 
on  their  plate  right  now. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  in  terms  of  theater  missile  defense,  in 
the  best  of  all  worlds,  with  more  resources  you  would  naturally  put 
more  into  it,  but  you  would  say  the  program,  under  current  budg- 
etary circumstances,  is  adequate? 

Dr.  Gold.  Perhaps  barely. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Barely.  I  take  it,  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Payne, 
you  would  disagree  on  both  counts;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  theater 
missile  defense. 

Dr.  Payne.  On  national  missile  defense? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Both. 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  budget  has  gone  down 
to  a  level  where  in  fact  it  is  inadequate  and  should  be  augmented. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  try  to  pick  up  on  the  conversation 
that  you  had  with  Senator  Bryan  a  few  months  ago  and  see  if  I 
understand.  As  we  go  ahead  with  our  authorization  process  here, 
the  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  $17.6  billion  on  missile  defense  in  the 
next  5  years — $11.6  billion  on  theater  defense  and  $5.9  billion  on 
national  defense.  And  I  believe  that  the  response  was  that  that 
ought  to  go  up  50  percent,  certainly,  on  the  theater  missile  defense 
side.  What  numbers  would  you  get  to  if  we  start  with  those  as  a 
baseline?  Let  us  round  them  off  and  say  we  have  $12  billion  com- 
mitted over  the  5-year  period  for  theater  missile  defense  and  $6  bil- 
lion for  national  defense.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  recommend  num- 
bers that  we  should  be  specifically  aiming  for  to  adequately  develop 
our  capacities  here? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  thought  that  what  we  were  referring  to  was  a  50 
percent  increase  on  the  national  missile  defense  side. 

Senator  Lkberman.  Okay.  Sorry.  So  that  would  be  the  50  per- 
cent from  the  $6  billion  to  $9  billion  over  the  5-year  period? 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes,  without  being  able  to  talk  about  specific  systems 
and  costs. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Understood. 

Dr.  Payne.  In  terms  of  that,  I  think  that  a  budget  increase  on 
that  order  would  be  appropriate. 

Senator  Lkberman.  But  then  do  I  understand  correctly  that  you 
would  leave  theater  missile  defense  at  around  the  $12  billion 
mark? 

Dr.  Payne.  No,  I  concurred  with  Dr.  Gold  where  I  thought  we 
were  referring  to  the  entire  pie  growing. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  the  entire  $18  billion,  rounding  it  off 
would  grow  by  50  percent;  thus,  another  $9  billion  generally  speak- 
ing would  be  required? 

Dr.  Payne.  That  is  what  I  thought  we  were  referring  to. 

Dr.  Gold.  My  own  view,  as  I  mentioned  before,  of  what  is  going 
into  the  NMD  technology  readiness  program,  it  is  closer  to  $2  to 
$3  billion,  not  the  $6  billion.  So  my  50  percent  was  in  terms  of  the 
NMD  technology  readiness  based  on  the  $2  to  $3  billion  base,  not 
the  $6  billion. 

Senator  Lumberman.  Right.  And  these  numbers  do  not,  as  Sen- 
ator Warner  suggested  a  moment  ago,  include  investment  of  funds 
to  deal  with  development  of  cruise  missile  defenses? 
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Dr.  Gold.  Well,  they  do  to  some  extent  in  that  increasingly  as 
the  BMDO  moved  into  the  theater  some  of  the  systems  are  dual 
capable  systems.  So  PAC-3  has  cruise  missile  defense  capability, 
as  does  the  Navy  Lower  Tier,  so  they  are  partially  in  the  cruise 
missile  defense  business  already.  But  there  would  have  to  be  other 
increases  and  other  resources  brought  to  bear. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Is  there  an  overlap  between  what  we  would 
do  technologically  to  develop  a  theater  missile  defense  and  a  na- 
tional missile  defense,  or  are  they  very,  very  different  kinds  of  tech- 
nological challenges? 

Dr.  Gold.  There  is  considerable  overlap  on  some  of  the  compo- 
nents of  systems.  In  some  ways  they  differ,  but  many  of  the  basic 
components  of  the  sensors  and  the  front  end  of  the  interceptors  are 
similar,  so  they  can  rely  on  or  be  supported  by  a  common  technical 
base.  The  systems  themselves  can  be  quite  different,  of  course. 

Dr.  Payne.  Typically  you  would  not  want  a  TMD  system  for  stra- 
tegic defense.  I  mean,  getting  back  to  Ted's  point  about  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  systems  themselves,  you  would  not  want  a  TMD 
system  that  would  be  as,  for  example,  heavy  as  you  would  want  in 
a  system  to  defend  against  strategic  attack.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences particularly  in  terms  of  weight,  transportability,  and  that 
type  of  thing  to  be  sure. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Coats  [presiding],  I  believe  I  am  next,  or  at  least  the 
note  says  I  am  next,  so  I  will  proceed.  I  want  to  ask  some  ballpark 
questions  and  then  go  to  a  specific. 

Where  are  we  in  the  physics  of  theater  missile  defense,  and  na- 
tional missile  defense?  Are  there  significant  hurdles  on  the  physics 
side  of  the  question  that  could  radically  change  either  the  time  line 
or  the  cost  of  effective  implementation? 

Please  just  go  right  down  the  line.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  am  not  a  physicist  so  I  am  a  poor  person  to  answer 
your  question,  but  by  and  large  my  understanding  is  that  for  the 
type  of  threats  that  we  are  talking  about  there  are  no  physical 
based  show  stoppers  in  the  ability  to  intercept  these. 

Senator  Coats.  That  is  a  good  description,  show  stoppers.  I  will 
just  apply  that  to  both  systems. 

Dr.  Payne.  Right. 

Senator  Coats.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Dr.  Gold  is  the  best  one  to  address  that. 

Dr.  Gold.  The  systems  we  have  under  development  for  deploy- 
ment now  do  not  have  physics  problems.  Again,  they  have  challeng- 
ing engineering  problems. 

Senator  Coats.  But  I  have  attached  the  phrase  "effective  imple- 
mentation." 

Dr.  Gold.  No,  there  are  no  basic  physics  issues. 

Senator  Coats.  You  mean  on  either  system  to  be  effective 
against  a  threat  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  threat  could  change 
and  the  physics  of  the  threat  could  change. 

Dr.  Gold.  Right. 

Senator  Coats.  Could  anybody  give  me  a  rough  timetable  and 
cost  estimate  of  effective  implementation  of  the  two  types  of  sys- 
tems, theater  and  national?  What  are  we  looking  at  time-wise  and 
cost-wise,  ballpark  to  get  to  the  effective  implementation  stage? 
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Dr.  Gold.  Again,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  with- 
out making  assumptions  on  the  level  of  the  threat,  the  magnitude 
of  the  threat,  what  we  mean. 

Senator  Coats.  I  think  that  the  threat  will  be  constantly  chang- 
ing, I  would  guess. 

Dr.  Gold.  We  are  talking  in  the  $10  to  $20  billion  to  develop  and 
field  theater  missile  defenses  which  could  give  us  a  broad  and  ro- 
bust capability  against  the  kind  of  threats  we  are  expecting. 

Senator  Coats.  $10  to  $20  billion  additional  dollars? 

Dr.  Gold.  No,  I  mean  from  now. 

Senator  Coats.  From  this  point  forward. 

Dr.  Gold.  From  this  point  forward. 

Senator  Coats.  Over  what  time  period? 

Dr.  Gold.  Well,  we  have  over  $10  billion  during  the  next  5  years, 
and  then  after  that  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  many  sys- 
tems we  deploy  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  state  of  the  world. 
If  our  worst  fears  of  proliferation  come  true,  then  we  may  have  to 
spend  a  lot  for  deployment.  If  instead  diplomacy  is  successful  in 
controlling  proliferators  then  we  can  get  by  with  fewer  deploy- 
ments. 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  your  minimum  estimate? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  minimum  investment  is  probably  in  the  $15  bil- 
lion range  at  least.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  in  front  of  me,  there- 
fore I  am  skeptical  about  tossing  out  numbers. 

Senator  Coats.  Based  upon  what  you  know  today,  if  we  put  $15 
to  $20  billion  into  theater  missile  defense,  bring  it  to  the  point 
where  it  is  implemented,  where  we  are  confident  that  it  is  success- 
fully implemented  to  meet  our  minimum  goals,  what  would  be  the 
implementing  timeframe,  by  what  year? 

Dr.  Gold.  We  are  probably  talking  about  over  a  10-  to  12-year 
timeframe. 

Senator  Coats.  So,  by  the  year  2005  a  $15  to  $20  billion  a  year 
investment,  based  on  what  you  know  today,  would  put  us  at  a  min- 
imum level  of  acceptability  in  terms  of  implementation.  Is  that 
ballpark?  I  am  not  going  to  hold  you  to  this. 

Dr.  Gold.  Those  kinds  of  numbers  would  allow  us  to  field  a  capa- 
ble theater  missile  defense. 

Senator  Coats.  Dr.  Bailey  or  Dr.  Payne,  do  you  want  to  comment 
on  that? 

Dr.  Payne.  No. 

Senator  Coats.  Can  you  give  me  the  same  numbers  now  for  a 
capable  national  missile  defense,  the  time  and  cost? 

Dr.  Gold.  That  is  even  tougher  to  do  because  you  would  have  to 
define  what  we  meant  by  capable.  Against  a  very  minimal  threat, 
if  we  wanted  to  field  a  minimal  system,  that  would  cost  consider- 
ably less  than  the  kinds  of  systems  that  were  looked  at  several 
years  ago. 

Senator  Coats.  So  that  you  can  sleep  reasonably  well  in  the  year 
2005,  given  what  you  would  anticipate  the  threat  to  be  at  that 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  hold  you  to  anything  here? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  numbers  could  range  anywhere  from  less  than  $5 
to  $10  billion  for  a  minimal  deployment,  one  site,  if  to  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  more  robust  deployment,  depending  on  how 
many  sites  and  interceptors.  You  can  get  almost  whatever  cost 
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numbers  you  want  to  on  that.  It  really  depends  on  what  threat  we 
are  defending  against. 

Senator  Coats.  And  timeframe? 

Dr.  Gold.  Again,  I  think  we  can,  if  we  have  the  kind  of  hedge 
program  I  am  talking  about,  we  could  be  prepared  to  deploy  a  sys- 
tem if  we  need  to  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

I  am  really  reluctant  to  put  out  some  numbers  here  without  hav- 
ing done  some  more  work. 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  is  up.  I  will  just  throw  out  one  thought, 
playing  devil's  advocate  here,  and  you  do  not  need  to  respond  be- 
cause my  time  is  up. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  may  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  lead  the 
American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  providing  a  capa- 
ble theater  missile  defense  and  what  we  would  consider  a  capable 
national  missile  defense.  I  support  the  theater  and  national  missile 
defense  efforts,  by  the  way.  We  could  find  ourselves  shifting  the 
whole  nature  of  the  threat  to  a  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  de- 
vice brought  in  in  a  container  ship,  stuck  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
and  run  up  a  river,  and  released  into  the  water  system  or  the  Cap- 
itol air  filter  system  or  whatever.  Do  you  see  my  point?  I  am  con- 
cerned about  tnat.  I  am  concerned  that  our  efforts  would  be  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  would  shift  the  nature  of  the  threat,  if  it  has  not 
already  shifted. 

Dr.  Bailey.  May  I  comment  on  that?  It  is  true  that  the  terrorist 
delivery  threat  scenario  is  one  that  is  very  worrisome,  and  against 
which  we  have  very  little  to  respond.  But  the  fact  is  that  to  be  very 
effective  against  large  populations,  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
almost  have  to  be  delivered  through  the  air.  It  needs  to  be  airborne 
particles.  And  thus  the  missile  delivery  option  is  the  one  that  will 
be  of  greatest  threat,  that  will  cause  the  greatest  damage  to  our 
population. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  that  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  the  small  scale  attack  against  U.S.  cities  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  delivered  particularly  by  cruise  missiles  from  off- 
shore platforms. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  can  define  the  threat  as  being  one  that  is  not 
this  monstrous  one  where  we  have  dozens  and  dozens  of  incoming 
missiles  to  defend  against,  but  that  we  need  to  focus  on  the  1,  2, 
or  10  missile  scenario. 

Dr.  Payne.  May  I  add  to  that  very  briefly?  If  you  look  at  the  in- 
centives for  proliferant  states  to  acquire  missiles  and  to  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  tends  to  be  for  deterrence  and  coer- 
cion purposes.  And  missiles  are  extremely  useful  instruments  for 
deterrence  and  coercion,  while  terrorist  acts,  covert  subterfuge  tend 
not  to  be  useful  for  deterrence  because  for  deterrence  you  want  to 
hold  the  threat  out  there  but  not  use  it,  and  you  want  to  have  the 
other  side  react  to  that  in  the  way  you  obviously  would  choose. 

That  is  why  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bailey  that  the  terrorist  threat  is 
one  that  I  would  not  discount  but  if,  again,  you  go  and  you  look 
at  why  proliferant  states  are  acquiring  weapons,  it  is  for  deterrence 
and  coercion  purposes  primarily,  and  that  is  why  they  like  missiles. 
And  that  is  why  I  think  that  the  ballistic  missile  defense  deploy- 
ment is  so  important. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a 
very  important  question,  Senator.  I  found  the  answers  very  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  the  questions.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levtn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  get  to 
these  numbers. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Levin,  if  you  would  allow  the  chair  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Edward 
Rowney  appear  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  state- 
ments of  our  three  panelists  who  have  joined  us  today. 

Without  objection,  thank  you. 

Senator  Levtn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the  numbers 
confusing,  frankly,  in  terms  of  the  budget  numbers.  You  each  agree 
that  the  greatest  priority  should  be  given  first  to  theater  missile 
defense.  As  I  understand  it  you  agree  the  second  priority  should  be 
cruise  missile  defense.  And  the  third  priority  should  be  national 
missile  defense. 

First  of  all,  is  that  correct  in  terms  of  priorities? 

Dr.  Bailey.  There  was  the  added  refinement  that  the  first  threat 
in  the  theater  was  cruise  missile,  and  then  in  terms  of  national  de- 
fense I  put  cruise  missile  and  ballistic  missile  in  that  order. 

Senator  Levtn.  Okay.  Dr.  Gold,  the  same  thing  or  same  prior- 
ities? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  priority  list  that  you  said. 

Senator  Levtn.  Dr.  Payne,  which  one,  mine  or  Dr.  Bailey's? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  was  following  Dr.  Bailey's. 

Senator  Levtn.  Now,  Dr.  Gold,  can  you  tell  us  the  current  level 
of  spending  on  those  three  priorities?  Just  give  us  three  figures? 

Dr.  Gold.  No,  I  would  not  be  an  accurate  source  of  that.  The 
cruise  missile  one  is  particularly  difficult  because  so  many  assets 
can  be  brought  into  play  literally  every  airplane  and  interceptor 
and  AWACS  can  contribute  to  cruise  missile  defense. 

Senator  Levtn.  You  know  you  would  increase  it,  but  you  are  not 
sure  from  what  base.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Dr.  Gold.  Right. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Dr.  Bailey,  what  is  the  current  level  of 
spending  on  each  of  the  five  priorities  that  you  have  identified? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Levtn.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Levtn.  You  both  then  would  increase  it  but  you  are  not 
sure  from  what  level.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  level? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Well,  that  makes  it  sound  laughable,  but  the  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  make 

Senator  Levtn.  No,  it  is  a  serious  point.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what 
level? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point  that  the  threat  has 
increased  from  proliferant  countries,  and  that  the  U.S.  attention  to 
and  response  to  that  threat  has  been  inadequate.  And  by  talking 
about  proportions,  it  is  true,  I  escaped  budget  figures  that  are 
exact,  but  that  is  my  whole  point.  I  am  not  a  budget  expert. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  we  cannot  escape  it.  Would  you  give  us  an 
approximate  level  of  how  much  you  would  spend  on  each  of  those 
five  in  your  view? 

Dr.  Bailey.  No. 
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Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  Without  knowing  the  systems  we  are  talking  about 
and  the  cost  of  systems  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  those  kinds 
of  answers. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  know  the  systems  you  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  Payne.  Well,  the  systems  that  the  United  States  has  in  its 
programs  now  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Levin.  On  those  systems,  what  do  we  currently  spend 
and  how  much  would  you  spend? 

Dr.  Payne.  Well,  the  figures  that  were  given  earlier,  which  we 
have  had  some  disagreement  on,  were  $11.6  billion  for  TMD,  which 
are  the  TMD  core  program  and  the  $5.9  for  NMD  over  the  year  pe- 
riod. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  the  current  spending 
on  those  programs? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  think  as  Dr.  Gold  and  I  said,  the  common  figure 
that  is  used  is  less  than  that  for  the  NMD  when  you  think  about 
how  much  is  supposed  to  be  spent  for  NMD.  So,  I  do  not  know 
where  exactly  the  figures  I  heard  today  come  from  or  what  they  in- 
clude. 

Senator  Levin.  When  you  say  NMD,  do  you  mean  multi-site 
NMD  in  all  cases,  Dr.  Gold? 

Dr.  Gold.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Levtn.  It  could  be  single  site? 

Dr.  Gold.  It  could  be  single  site.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
numerous  deployment  options. 

Senator  Levin.  So,  NMD  does  not  necessarily  mean  multisite  in 
your  view.  Dr.  Bailey,  the  same  thing,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
multisite? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Correct. 

Senator  Levin.  And  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  It  could  be  the  one  site  at  Grand  Forks. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  do  you  believe  we  should  set  a  timetable, 
Dr.  Gold,  for  the  deployment  of  a  highly  effective  defense  NMD? 

Dr.  Gold.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  No  comment. 

Senator  Levin.  No  comment? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  have  a  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  an  NMD  system,  perhaps 
the  single  site  that  we  talked  about  earlier,  available  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  given  that  that  is  when  the  timeframe  has  been 
identified  as  the  possible  time  for  the  emergence  of  strategic 
threats  to  the  United  States  beyond  what  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  now. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  call  a  single  site  a  highly  effective  de- 
fense? 

Dr.  Payne.  It  depends  upon  the  threat.  Against  a  very  modest 
threat  such  as  the  ones  we  see  out  there,  it  might  be  highly  effec- 
tive for  the  continental  United  States. 

Senator  Levin.  It  may  or  may  not  then  be  a  highly  effective  de- 
fense. Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Dr.  Payne.  Depending  upon  the  threat,  of  course. 
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Senator  Levin.  In  order  to  assure  that  we  had  a  highly  effective 
defense  would  you  need  a  multisite  system,  Dr.  Gold? 

Dr.  Gold.  Against  all  but  the  most  rudimentary  and  elementary 
threats  you  would  need  some  elements  of  multisite,  whether  the 
sensors  are  multisited  or  the  interceptors  are  multisited.  But, 
again,  it  depends  upon  the  threat  and  what  you  are  protecting. 

Senator  Levin.  I  have  a  final  question. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  right,  Senator.  I  think  we  will  get 
another  round  here.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  opening  statement  entered  into  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Bob  Smith 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses  and 
commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing  today.  In  my  view,  there  is  no  more  urgent 
national  security  issue  confronting  our  Nation  than  to  deal  with  the  emerging  ballis- 
tic missile  threat. 

On  February  25,  1991,  28  American  men  and  women  from  the  Army  Reserve's 
14th  Quartermaster  Detachment  perished  when  an  Iraqi  Scud  missile  struck  their 
barracks  in  Dharan,  Saudi  Arabia.  They  died  because  the  United  States  lacked  an 
effective  missile  defense  system  to  protect  them.  Four  years  later,  American  troops 
in  the  field  and  our  citizens  at  home  remain  every  bit  as  vulnerable  as  those  fallen 
reservists. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  about  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  the  technical  capability  to  defend  against  a  theater  or  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  What  we  have  lacked  is  the  political  will  to  deploy  defensive  systems.  This 
must  change. 

Ballistic  missiles  are  proliferating  rapidly  throughout  the  "world,  and  have  been 
used  in  at  least  six  conflicts  since  1973.  Twenty  five  nations — including  Iraq,  Iran, 
and  North  Korea — are  acquiring  ballistic  missiles,  many  of  which  can  be  armed  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Additionally,  an  increasing  number  of  countries  are 
developing  an  indigenous  missile  production  capability  that  is  virtually  immune 
from  export  control. 

Given  this  rampant  proliferation,  and  the  fact  that  the  administration's  export 
control  regime  is  failing  to  stem  the  tide  of  weapons  transfers,  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  United  States  must  take  action  to  defend  itself.  But  the  Clinton 
administration  is  doing  just  the  opposite. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  currently  seeking  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty.  Under  the  guise  of  demarcation,  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  expand  the  ABM  Treaty  to  restrict  the  development,  testing,  deployment  and  per- 
formance characteristics  of  promising  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD)  systems.  The 
ABM  Treaty  specifically  prohibits  nationwide  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles,  but 
does  not  apply  to  or  ever  reference,  TMD  systems.  The  suggestion  that  somehow  the 
treaty  can  be  interpreted  to  restrict  TMD  is  insupportable  and  simply  absurd. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  conceived  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  and  inextricably 
linked  to  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction.  But  the  Cold  War  is  over.  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  dissolved  into  is  independent  countries.  Mu- 
tual assured  destruction  is  neither  relevant  to,  or  capable  of,  deterring  aggression 
in  today's  multipolar  world.  The  knowledge  that  we  could  obliterate  the  nation  of 
Iraq  failed  to  deter  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression.  It  will  not  prevent  future  incur- 
sions. 

Why,  then,  do  we  continue  to  blindly  adhere  to  a  treaty  whose  fundamental 
premise  is  to  leave  America's  citizens,  industry,  government,  military  installations 
and  national  treasures  thoroughly  vulnerable?  Why  is  the  Clinton  administration 
seeking  to  expand  the  ABM  Treaty  to  restrict  Theater  Missile  Defense  systems, 
something  the  treaty's  authors  never  intended  or  envisioned?  Why  has  the  Clinton 
administration  effectively  terminated  the  development  of  National  Missile  Defense 
systems,  even  those  that  are  permitted  under  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clinton  administration  has  charted  a  course  that  is  leading 
us  down  the  road  to  disaster.  They  are  ignoring  the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  bal- 
listic missile  and  mass  destruction  weapon  technology,  and  refusing  to  defend  the 
American  people,  even  though  the  technology  to  do  so  exists  today. 
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Must  we  wait  for  a  ballistic  missile  to  land  on  an  American  city  before  we  ac- 
knowledge that  a  threat  exists?  By  that  time,  it  will  be  too  late,  just  as  it  is  too 
late  to  protect  the  28  men  and  women  who  perished  in  Dharan  4  years  ago. 

Business  as  usual  must  end.  The  security  of  our  citizens,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  can  no  longer  be  held  hostage  to  the  whims  of  the  liberal  arms 
control  community.  The  United  States  must  move  ahead,  respond  to  change,  and 
take  action  to  defend  against  the  threats  that  confront  our  security.  I  have  many 
issues  that  I  plan  to  address  with  our  witnesses  during  the  question  and  answer 
segment.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  want  to  again  welcome  our  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smith.  Dr.  Gold,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  your  specu- 
lation on  the  timing  of  deployment  for  both  theater  and  national, 
but  specifically  national  missile  defense.  The  briefings  that  I  have 
had  suggest  to  me  that  the  technology  is  there,  has  been  there.  In- 
deed when  we  wrote  the  Missile  Defense  Act  in  1991  here  it  passed 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly.  We  set  a  target  date  of  1996  for  de- 
ployment of  a  national  missile  defense  program. 

So,  I  do  not  understand  why  you  are  projecting  out  to  2006  and 
beyond  on  this. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  did  not  say  2006,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Again,  my  view 
is  to  have  a  strong  readiness  program,  a  hedge  program,  that  we 
do  the  testing  and  demonstrations  that  convince  us  that  not  only 
is  the  technology  demonstrated  by  the  engineering  is  demonstrated, 
that  we  know  how  these  things  work  in  the  environments  that  they 
need  to  work  in.  And  then  we  can  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
we  can  deploy  very  rapidly  if  we  decide  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  do  that  much  earlier  than 
2006,  so  I  think  by  moving  now  we  can  be  in  a  position  if  we  need 
to  to  have  the  initial  deployment  within  4  years  from  now. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  just  ask  each  witness  yes  or  no.  Is  the 
technology  there  or  not  for  a  national  missile  defense  system?  Do 
we  have  the  technology  now  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Payne.  Again,  I  am  not  a  physicist.  I  am  a  bad  person  to  an- 
swer. But  my  understanding  is  yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Smith.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  That  is  what  I  am  told. 

Senator  Smith.  So,  it  is  really  political  will  and  funding.  Do  you 
agree  on  that  as  to  the  reason  we  do  not  have  it? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  agree,  and  I  would  ask  each  of  you 
to  respond,  the  so-called  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction  is 
outdated  and  really  contrary  to  our  national  interest  at  this  time? 
Yes  or  no? 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes,  indeed. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  agree  (in  the  context  of  the  proliferation  threat). 

Senator  Smith.  On  that  assumption  then,  let  me  ask  you  this 
question.  Are  we  threatened  today  by  any  country  with  a  ballistic 
missile?  I  would  ask  each  of  you  the  same  question.  Is  there  any 
country  today  that  can  threaten  the  U.S.  homeland  with  a  ballistic 
missile? 

Dr.  Payne.  Clearly  countries  have  ballistic  missiles  that  could 
reach  the  United  States.  To  put  a  political  intent  behind  it 

Senator  Smith.  No,  no  political  intent. 
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Dr.  Payne.  Yes,  in  that  case  there  are  countries  that  can  reach 
the  United  States  with  ballistic  missiles,  clearly. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  China  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  two  ex- 
amples. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  agree,  Dr.  Gold? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  assume  that  it  is,  how 
do  you  sell  to  the  American  people  the  concept  that  we  rank  third 
in  priority  the  defense  of  our  homeland.  In  other  words,  basically, 
if  I  summarize  what  you  say  accurately,  and  I  try  to  do  that,  we 
are  basically  saying  protect  the  troops  in  the  field,  which  is  fine, 
nobody  objects  to  that,  protect  our  allies,  but  do  not  protect  the 
folks  at  home.  That  is  essentially  in  summary  what  you  are  saying, 
is  it  not? 

Dr.  Payne.  That  does  not  characterize  my  position;  we  had  some 
confusion  with  regard  to  priorities  and  such. 

Senator  Smith.  What  would  be  your  response?  If  you  prioritize 
it  third,  is  that  not  what  you  are  doing? 

Dr.  Payne.  Well,  no,  and  that  is  why  I  think  dealing  with  the 
priorities  sort  of  skews  the  issue  because  my  point  was  that  we 
should  try  to  have  an  NMD  system  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  protect  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  priority,  obviously  it  drives  which  dollars  go  where 
in  terms  of  budgeting.  But  in  terms  of  actually  having  the  capabili- 
ties, at  whatever  priority  you  want  to  call  it,  I  think  that  we  should 
have  a  national  missile  defense  capability  for  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  pick  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Senator  Smith.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  how  can  you  call 
it  a  priority?  We  have  funding.  We  have  the  technology.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  political  will  and  the  funding  to  do  it,  it  is  not  a  prior- 
ity. So,  you  are  saying  it  is  a  priority,  but  it  is  not  a  priority,  is 
it?  Is  that  not  better  stated?  Is  that  more  accurately  stated? 

Dr.  BAILEY.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  is  a  priority,  but  it  is  not 
a  top  priority.  The  question  here  is  one  of  intent.  Clearly,  there  are 
countries  that  have  the  capability  to  strike  the  United  States,  but 
we  are  perceiving  currently  that  they  do  not  have  the  intent  to  do 
so. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  argue  today  that  there  are  countries  that 
also  have  the  capability  and  the  intent,  particularly  if  you  factor 
in  cruise  missiles,  and  that  is  why  I  have  advocated  increasing  the 
funding  for  this  so-called  third  priority.  But  just  because  it  is  not 
top  priority  does  not  mean  it  is  not  on  the  list. 

Senator  Smith.  My  point  is  that  putting  something  on  a  list  and 
making  it  a  priority  are  two  different  things.  If  it  is  a  priority 
then — we  are  spending  roughly  $400  million  as  I  understand  it  in 
1995  on  the  national  defense  matter.  I  mean,  that  is  hardly  a  prior- 
ity in  the  scope  of  the  billions  that  it  would  cost  to  put  the  program 
together.  And  we  said  in  1991  that  by  1996  we  would  be  in  the  de- 
ployment stage.  We  have  now  backed  away  from  it. 

We  wrote  an  act  in  1991  which  felt  it  was  a  necessity  to  deploy 
it  because  it  was  a  threat  out  there.  What  has  changed?  What  has 
changed  that  has  made  us  now  step  back  from  the  funding  and  the 
political  will  here?  What  has  changed? 
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I  see  things  as  getting  worse,  not  better.  Every  time  we  pick  up 
the  paper  somebody  else  has  got  another  missile,  and  the  missiles 
are  being  sent  around  the  world.  That  is  why  I  am  very  puzzled 
by  your  comments. 

Dr.  Payne.  One  of  the  things  that  has  changed,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  public  discussions,  is  North  Korean  development  of  two-stage 
missiles  with  greater  range  and  greater  payload  potential.  So,  in  a 
sense,  what  has  changed  in  my  mind  drives  us  toward  more  em- 
phasis on  NMD,  which  is  why  I  made  the  statement  earlier  about 
hoping  for  deployment  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Senator  Smith.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Smith,  your  time  has  concluded. 

I  would  first  ask  that  the  staff  members  of  the  Senators  please 
advise  the  chair  if  they  anticipate  their  Senator  returning  for  a  sec- 
ond round. 

Senator  Smith,  I  intend  to  remain.  Would  you  like  to  take  my 
time  for  the  second  round? 

Senator  Smith.  No,  go  ahead,  I  will  wait. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  defer  then  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  a 
very  interesting  hearing,  and  I  have  the  feeling  as  we  peel  away 
the  layers  of  this  issue  in  some  ways  it  gets  more  confusing  and 
in  other  ways  we  get  to  learn  a  little  bit  more. 

But  I  want  to  try  to  go  at  this  in  a  slightly  different  way.  We 
have  focused  a  lot  on  the  numbers  and  the  ratios  and  all,  but  could 
government  on  the  strategic  situation  as  we  try  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  national  security. 

I  mean  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  we  went  through  the  whole  Cold 
War  in  which  we  were  facing  a  very  mighty  opponent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  had  the  ballistic  missile  capacity  to  hit  America  with 
ICBMs  without  a  ballistic  missile  defense. 

And  our  defense  was  the  conception  strategy,  of  mutual  assured 
destruction.  We  assumed  that  we  were  playing — and  playing  is  a 
bad  word  here — that  we  were  facing  a  foe  that  understood  that  if 
they  hit  us,  we  would  hit  them  worse  and,  in  fact,  that  we  might 
even  launch  a  preemptive  strike. 

Is  all  of  this  correct?  As  we  confront  the  new  world  situation  we 
are  in,  we  do  not  have  a  ballistic  missile  defense.  Just  as  we  did 
not  for  the  whole  Cold  War. 

Dr.  Payne.  In  the  case  studies  I  have  done  with  regard  to  deter- 
rence, going  back  over  a  very  long  time  period  and  looking  at  when 
threats  work  and  when  they  do  not  work,  what  tends  to  come  out 
is  that  the  deterrent  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
the  norm.  It  was  a  great  anomaly.  In  some  ways,  the  conditions 
were  right  for  deterrence  to  work  in  that  case.  Historically,  deter- 
rence turns  out  to  be  much  less  reliable  than  it  was  in  the  context 
of  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So,  historically,  deterrence  is  not  a  good 
basis  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense? 

Dr.  Gold.  Senator,  even  during  the  Cold  War  there  was  more  at 
stake  than  just  deterring  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  We  had 
other  interests  at  stake,  for  example,  our  NATO  allies,  and  there 
the  relationship  of  deterrence  to  direct  defense  with  our  conven- 
tional forces,  was  more  complex. 
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For  example,  in  addition  to  deterrence  we  thought  that  ballistic 
missile  defense  was  important  in  the  Cold  War  NATO  context.  Re- 
member the  Patriot  PAC-2  was  developed  to  handle  what  the  So- 
viet threat,  and  our  European  allies  were  pushing  extended  air  de- 
fense, in  the  early  eighties  very  much  in  the  context  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Understood.  Let  me  just  take  it  to  where  we 
are  today.  My  first  question  is,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  we  are 
talking  here  about  a  different  kind  of  ballistic  missile  threat?  We 
are  talking  primarily  about  a  threat  from  what  I  might  call  rogue 
nations. 

We  have  this  great  proliferation — 40  nations  with  cruise  missiles, 
15,  very  capable — and  the  fear  that  Dr.  Bailey  posited  at  the  outset 
of  a  seaborne  attack.  If  a  ship  from  one  of  these  countries  can  get 
close  enough,  presumably  they  could  fire  a  cruise  missile  with  ei- 
ther explosives  or  even  chemical  or  biological  weapons  on  it  at  any 
number  of  targets  within  the  United  States.  So  that  is  what  we  are 
really  focusing  on  at  this  point. 

I  guess  my  next  question  is,  is  there  any  hope,  and  I  think 
maybe  Dr.  Payne  in  your  answer  you  answered  it,  but  is  there  any 
hope  for  a  kind  of  deterrence  here  similar  to  that  which  existed 
throughout  the  Cold  War? 

For  instance,  a  lot  of  us  think  that  the  attack  that  the  Reagan 
administration  launched  against  Libya,  aiming  at  Qaddafi's  tent, 
had  some  effect  on  Libya's  involvement  in  terrorism  after  that.  As 
we  consider  what  we  can  do  to  protect  our  homeland,  is  there  any 
role  for  a  different  kind  of  mutual  assured  destruction? 

Dr.  Payne.  Senator  Lieberman,  it  is  easy  to  be  misunderstood. 
My  point  is,  we  should  not  give  up  on  deterrence.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant policy  to  try  to  implement. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  post-Cold  War  environment,  in  contrast 
to  the  U.S-Soviet  relationship,  the  conditions  that  tend  to  make  de- 
terrence threats  workable  probably  are  not  going  to  be  reliably 
there,  so  the  difference  is 

Senator  Lieberman.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  antagonist? 

Dr.  Payne.  That  is  part  of  it,  yes,  indeed.  So  to  rely  on  deter- 
rence the  way  that  we  did  during  the  Cold  War  I  think  would  be 
a  mistake,  not  that  we  should  in  some  way  just  do  away  with  de- 
terrence. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  We  cannot  rely  on  deterrence  against  these  nations 
for  two  primary  reasons.  The  first  is  that  they  may  not  be  inti- 
mated enough  to  be  restrained  by  a  threat,  and  second,  I  think  that 
we  may  not  be  willing  to  use  the  full  might  that  we  have. 

For  example,  I  think  that  the  U.S.  willingness  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  went  the  way  of  mutually  assured  destruction.  We  are  no 
longer  as  willing  to  use  the  full  fire  power  and  punch.  So,  given 
that,  deterrence  may  not  be  effective.  One  has  to  therefore  worry 
about  how  you  can  use  defense  to  substitute. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Smith,  you  can 
take  my  time. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  just  say  if 
you  cannot  deter  aggression,  however,  then  you  have  to  be  able  to 
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defend  against  it,  and  General  Powell  testified  here  some  years 
back  that  as  a  military  commander,  when  he  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  saying  he  did  not — in  his  capacity  as  a  General, 
he  had  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  capacity  of  an  enemy,  not  get 
into  whether — what  their  intentions  were  or  their  will  was,  and 
this  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Now,  I  am  not  challenging  you.  You  all  described  the  threat  very 
well.  Let  me  ask  a  specific  question  of  each  of  you.  I  mentioned  the 
figure  of  $400  million.  Assuming  that  is  about  right,  in  the  budget, 
does  this  budget,  the  Clinton  budget,  adequately  reflect  in  those 
dollars  the  urgency  of  the  need  in  terms  of  the  program  guidance 
and  the  funding? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Dr.  Bailey.  No. 

Dr.  Gold.  As  I  mentioned  before,  I  do  not  think  it  provides 
enough  of  the  readiness  which  I  think  is  important  for  an  NMD 
hedge  program. 

Senator  Smith.  So  if  it  does  not,  what  would  you  suggest  would 
be  a  reasonable  number?  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  shot  at 
that? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  buy  for  each  additional 
$100  million  or  $1  billion  that  you  add.  I  mean,  what  we  look  at 
is  the  threat  out  there  and  what  kind  of  capability  we  would  like 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  threat,  but  unless  you  know  how  much  ca- 
pability you  are  buying  with  each  additional  increment  of  funding, 
it  is  hard  to  put  a  specific  price  tag  on  it. 

Dr.  Bailey.  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  want  specific  figures,  be- 
cause I  think  that  this  particular  panel  is  more  focused  on  the 
threat,  as  opposed  to  which  technologies  cost  how  much.  So  I  have 
no  numbers  tor  you. 

Senator  Smith.  I  understand  your  point  there. 

I  guess  the  part  that  concerned  me  was  the  way — and  I  realize 
you  were  responding  to  a  question  by  Senator  Nunn  on  this — but 
the  way  that  you  outlined  specifically  one,  two,  three  priorities. 
You  apparently  base  those  priorities  on  will  rather  than  capacity, 
which  I  have  some  difficulty  with. 

I  think  that,  again,  trying  to  sell  to  the  American  people  the  con- 
cept that  we  are  willing  to  protect  people  in  the  field,  willing  to 
protect  our  lives  but  not  willing,  in  terms  of  priorities,  to  protect 
our  own  people,  and  that  sends — our  homeland  people,  that  sends 
a  message  I  think  to  our  enemies,  who  apparently  have  this  capac- 
ity which  you  all  admitted  to. 

Now,  again,  and  this  is  where  I  want  to  make  sure  you  under- 
stand me  and  I  understand  you,  there  is  a  difference  there  if  we 
do  not  have  the  capacity,  and  we  do  not  have  the  technology,  and 
we  cannot  do  it.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  if  we  have  the 
technology,  then  it  gets  down  to  political  will  to  do  it,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  funds,  so  are  you  saying — and  I  iust  want  to  be  clear.  Are 
you  saying  that  if  the  political  will  were  there,  and  we  were  willing 
to  fund  it,  where,  then,  would  you  place  those  priorities? 

Dr.  Gold.  Again,  it  was  a  simple  answer  to  what  I  thought  was 
a  question  without  regard  to  how  much  or  whether  it  was  ade- 
quately funded.  The  threat  to  our  military  forces  exists  today.  The- 
ater ballistic  missiles  have  been  used  in  wars,  they  are  proliferat- 
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ing.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  limit  our  freedom  of  action  in  the 
world,  thus  they  can  deter  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  deter- 
rence in  U.S.  strategy  is  probably  even  weaker  against  the  theater 
threat  than  against  a  threat  to  our  homeland.  So  my  priorities 
would  stay  the  same. 

That  does  not  say  that  I  think  the  NMD  program  is  unimportant, 
or  it  should  not  be  funded  at  some  level,  but  my  priorities  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  theater  missile  threat  today,  and 
the  threat  to  the  United  States  to  a  large  extent  in  my  view  is  a 
latent  threat.  It  may  come  quickly,  it  may  come  later.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  prepared  to  do  something  about  it. 

But  anyway,  to  answer  your  question,  I  would  keep  the  priorities 
the  same,  even  if  the  political  will  had  changed. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  both  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  go  to  the  theater  a  moment.  The  adminis- 
tration now,  as  I  understand  it,  is  currently  negotiating  this  de- 
markation  agreement  that  expands  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  in  doing  so,  it  would  restrict  the  development,  the  test- 
ing, and  the  deployment  of  theater  missile  defenses. 

Now,  are  you  concerned  with  that?  I  mean,  what  are  the  rami- 
fications of  that  kind  of  action?  If  you  are  prioritizing  theater  mis- 
sile defenses,  are  you  concerned  about  that  kind  of  approach?  Dr. 
Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  Absolutely.  To  the  extent  that  the  demarkation  de- 
nies the  United  States  the  ability  to  put  forward  a  truly  effective 
TMD  system,  it  goes  beyond  what  the  ABM  Treaty  was  originally 
intended  to  do,  according  to  those  people  who  were  there  and  nego- 
tiated the  treaty. 

Senator  Smith.  So  you  agree  it  was  never  intended  to  restrict 
theater  missile  defenses? 

Dr.  Payne.  In  fact,  it  was  specifically  intended  not  to  restrict  the- 
ater missile  defenses. 

Senator  Smith.  But  in  fact  if  this  approach  is  done,  that  the 
Clinton  administration  is  now  negotiating,  that  is  in  fact  exactly 
what  will  happen. 

Dr.  Payne.  The  details  of  that  are  confidential.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  details  of  what  the  demarkation  agenda  is  supposed  to  look 
like. 

Dr.  Bailey.  However,  that  appears  to  be  the  intent.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  deeply  worried  about  because,  as  we  have  tried 
to  portray  today,  the  nature  of  the  threat  has  changed  profoundly 
from  the  days  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  standoff  to  today's  proliferation 
threat.  Unless  we  take  that  into  consideration,  any  change  made 
in  the  interpretation  will  stand  in  the  way  of  technologies  that 
could  be  developed  and  deployed  to  meet  those  threats. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired.  Thank  you. 

Senator  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  that  up.  I 
raised  it  earlier  in  questioning,  and  I  think  this  is  one  area  where 
you  will  see  a  number  of  colleagues,  hopefully  not  on  a  partisan 
line  but  a  bipartisan  line,  there  they  stand  like  a  stone  wall  not 
to  let  that  happen.  So  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  finished. 

My  friend  from  Michigan. 
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Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Relative  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  would  you  all  agree  that  a  multisite  national  ballistic  de- 
fense would  be  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Dr.  Payne.  The  Russian  deputy  foreign  minister,  Burdenikov, 
said  that  a  multisite  system,  if  it  were  part  of  a  transnational  or 
international  system,  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
If  that  Russian  interpretation  is  correct,  then  it  would  not  be,  or 
need  not  be. 

Senator  Levin.  The  way  we  talk  generally  about  a  multisite  sys- 
tem against  ICBMs,  you  are  saying,  it  may  or  may  not  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

Dr.  Payne.  Well,  no.  What  I  am  saying  is  if  it  is  a  U.S.  system, 
I  think  you  are  right.  If  it  is  a  U.S.  system,  clearly  it  would  be  in 
violation. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  support  the  deployment  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, even  though  it  does  violate  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  not  support  such  a  system  in  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Renegotiation  discussions  with  the  Russians  to  per- 
mit sites  would  be  much  more  reasonable. 

Senator  Levin.  But  if  the  renegotiations  failed,  would  you  still 
then  proceed  and  then  abrogate  the  treaty  in  order  to  proceed? 

Dr.  Payne.  If  the  threat  were  severe  enough. 

Senator  Levin.  Based  upon  the  current  threat,  would  you  do  it? 

Dr.  Payne.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  concur.  Not  today,  but  if  the  threat  changed,  then 
perhaps. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  make  a  commitment  now  to  a  single 
site  date  for  deployment,  and  if  so,  do  we  have  a  missile  system 
which  has  been  developed  that  would  be  used  at  that  site,  and  if 
so,  what  is  that  system?  Dr.  Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  My  preference  would  not  be  to  commit  to  a  date,  but 
again,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  a  robust  hedge  program  that  would 
allow  us  to  deploy  rapidly  if  circumstances  changed. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  would  concur  with  Dr.  Gold,  except  that  I  think  it 
has  proven  in  the  past  that  having  a  hedge  is  viewed  as  something 
that  is  not  immediate  in  terms  of  need.  So  I  am  more  concerned 
that  the  threat  will  emerge  much  more  quickly  than  anticipated, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  see  something  more  immediate  in  terms  of 
the  response. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  set  a  date  for  the  deployment  of  a  na- 
tional ballistic  missile  defense  system? 

Dr.  Bailey.  No,  I  would  not  set  a  specific  date,  but  I  would  keep 
in  mind  near-term. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Payne,  would  you  set  a  date  to  deploy? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  at  least  a  single  site  de- 
ployed by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  can  a  single  site  defend  the  entire  United 
States  effectively?  Dr.  Gold. 

Dr.  Gold.  Barely,  against  a  limited  threat.  If  you  put  a  fast 
enough  interceptor,  it  could  probably  even  protect  Hawaii  and  Alas- 
ka. 
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Senator  Levin.  Against  multiple  ballistic  missile  attacks? 

Dr.  GOLD.  Against  a  very  modest  threat,  a  handful  of  weapons. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  say  that  a  single  site,  in  your  judg- 
ment, could  give  us  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  entire  United 
States  against  ballistic  missile  attacks,  plural? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  would  have  to  condition  my  answer  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  threat.  If  the  threat  was  limited  enough,  it  might  fall 
into  that  category,  but  barely.  If  it  was  anything  like  what  the  Rus- 
sians and  we  have  in  our  inventory,  clearly  not,  but  against  a  rudi- 
mentary first  generation  ICBM  if  the  enemy  had  only  a  few  of 
those  and  no  pen  aids  and  no  multiples,  it  could  be  highly  effective 
against  an  attack  of  three,  perhaps. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey,  in  your  judgment  would  a  single  site 
give  us  an  ABM  system  which  is  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the 
entire  United  States  against  multiple  ballistic  missile  attacks? 

Senator  Warner.  Senator,  could  I  refine  your  question?  Does 
that  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  including 
them. 

Senator  Levin.  That  sure  is  part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Warner.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey,  would  a  single  site  system 

Dr.  Bailey.  Barely  is  the  right  word,  but  you  know — and  please 
let  me  add,  I  think  that  the  rudimentary  threat  that  Dr.  Gold  de- 
scribed is  probably  not  going  to  be  the  threat  that  we  face. 

I  think  that  proliferant  countries  are  going  to  be  able  to  effec- 
tively look  at  pen  aids.  They  are  going  to  be  able  to  effectively  de- 
velop more  than  two  missiles,  and  so  we  really  have  to  first  lay  out 
what  the  threat  is,  and  then  talk  about  the  response,  and  I  think 
that  the  threat  is  much  greater. 

Senator  Levin.  Then  how  can  you  say  a  single  system  would  give 
us  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  entire  United  States  against 
multiple  ballistic  missile  attacks?  Why  is  it  even  barely?  Why  is 
the  answer  not  "no  way"? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  guess  I  should  be  saying,  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  repeat  what  Ted  Gold  said.  It  could  be  effec- 
tive against  a  very  marginal  attack. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Warner.  On  behalf  of  Chairman  Thurmond,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  committee  will  occur  on 
Thursday  at  9:30  in  the  morning  in  the  Hart  Building,  in  the  large 
hearing  room,  216. 

The  purpose  will  be  to  receive  testimony  on  the  security  implica- 
tions of  the  nuclear  agreement  with  North  Korea.  Our  principal 
witnesses  will  be  Dr.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  General 
Luck.  Panel  2  will  include  Professor  Gary  Milhollin,  Mr.  Leonard 
S.  Specter,  and  the  Hon.  Richard  B.  Allen. 

Now,  Mr.  Smith,  if  you  have  any  other  questions 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  all  set. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lumberman.  I  have  two,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your 
indulgence. 
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Senator  Levin's  questioning  was  getting  into  something  that  I 
wanted  to  ask,  just  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  this  threat  and 
what  I  take  to  be  the  seriousness  and  the  reality  of  it. 

Because  we  are  really  talking  here  again,  at  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing, of  the  potential  for,  not  one  of  the  great  powers,  but,  for  the 
moment,  a  number  of  developing  nations  which  now  have  cruise  or 
ballistic  missile  capacity,  to  strike  at  the  United  States  probably 
from  offshore,  from  a  seaborne  platform. 

And  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand,  if  we  accept 
what  we  discussed  in  my  last  round  of  questioning,  which  is  the 
limited  effectiveness  of  classic  deterrent  theory  against  an  enemy 
like  this,  the  nature  of  what  we  have  to  do  to  defend  the  Nation. 
By  definition,  such  a  Third  World  developing  country  has  innumer- 
able potential  targets  in  the  United  States,  the  widest  array  of 
cities  and  defense  installations,  for  instance,  and  economic  centers 
in  our  country. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  as  we  go  forward  and  try  to  con- 
struct a  reasonable  defense,  that  a  single  missile  defense  site  does 
not  do  the  job,  as  I  understand  it;  that  we  would  need  to  create 
some  kind  of  national  system  of  sensors.  Can  you  respond  to  that? 

And  I  think  it  is  important  for  people  following  this  debate  to  un- 
derstand how  enormously  expensive  it  will  be  to  construct  a  na- 
tional missile  defense.  No  one  should  have  any  illusions  about  this. 

Dr.  Gold.  Again,  if  it  is  defense  against  short-range  missiles 
launched  from  sea,  a  single  site  does  not  do  anything. 

Senator  Levin.  Did  you  want  to  add  anything  more? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  am  not  quite  as  down  on  deterrence  as — maybe  as 
some  others.  I  agree  that  it  is  going  to  be  less  central  than  it  was 
during  the  Cold  War,  but  I  think  it  still  remains  an  important 
arrow  in  our  quiver. 

Senator  Lieberman.  In  other  words,  we  could  still  frighten  a  po- 
tential attacker. 

Dr.  Gold.  We  had  better  learn  to  make  deterrence  as  effective 
as  possible,  but  I  agree  we  cannot  quite  have  the  reliance  that  we 
did  before.  We  need  to  complement  it,  not  supplement  it — it  is  not 
one  or  the  other — the  same  way  our  flexible  response  strategy  in 
NATO  for  many  years  built  on  trie  complementary  nature  of  the  di- 
rect defense  of  our  conventional  forces  and  our  nuclear  forces. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Bailey.  We  could  make  our  deterrence,  classical  deterrence 
against  proliferants  much  stronger  by  clearly  enunciating  a  policy 
right  now. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  publicly  said  what  it 
would  do  if  a  proliferant  were  to  use  a  chemical  or  biological  war- 
head against  either  an  American  city  or  American  troops  abroad. 
Would  we  retaliate  with  a  nuclear  weapon?  What  is  our  policy? 

And  so  for  deterrence  to  be  stronger,  so  that  we  would  not  have 
to  invest  in  defense  quite  so  much,  it  is  important  to  lay  out  what 
these  various  options  are  for  proliferants  and  to  clearly  enunciate 
what  we  would  do  as  a  retaliation. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  point,  and 
you  feel  that  we  have  not  adequately  done  that  yet? 

Dr.  Bailey.  We  have  not. 
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Senator  LlEBERMAN.  And  there  is  nothing  to  lose  here  from  that. 
I  mean  presumably  it  takes  some  effort  to  develop  the  policy,  but 
from  what  you  said  about  the  reality  of  the  threat  here,  we  have 
every  interest  in  doing  that  quickly  and  stating  it  clearly  to  poten- 
tial hostile  nations  which  might  consider  such  a  rogue  action. 

Dr.  Payne,  did  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Dr  Bailey.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  in  fact  it  is  a  highly  con- 
troversial thing.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Government  is  in  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  to  limit  our  ability  to  use  the  nuclear  deterrent 
even  further  is  not  an  option  at  the  upcoming  nuclear  nonprohfera- 
tion  treaty  review. 

If  we  decide  to  even  strengthen  further  our  commitment  not  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  as  is  under  discussion,  I  think  that  it  will 
erode  the  deterrent  against  potential  rogue  nations. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Dr.  Payne.  . 

Dr.  Payne.  Going  back  to  the  deterrence  issue,  in  fact  Ted  and 
I  were  agreeing  essentially  on  deterrence.  The  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make,  though,  is  that  15  years  of  looking  at  historical  case 
studies  regarding  deterrence  and  threats,  when  they  work  and 
when  they  do  not  work,  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  deterrence  is 
unreliable.  It  works  sometimes,  it  does  not  work  other  times. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  know  in  advance  when 
it  is  going  to  be  reliable.  We  go  into  a  crisis,  and  deterrence  may 
work  in  the  crisis,  but  we  are  not  going  to  know  in  advance.  That 
is  the  problem. 

Senator  Lieberman.  And  therefore  we  had  better  have  a  defense 
in  addition  to  following  a  deterrence  strategy. 

Dr.  Gold.  Just  remember  that  adversaries  are  going  to  get  these 
weapons  to  a  large  extent  to  deter  us,  to  deter  us  from  influencing 
the  region,  to  deter  us  from  what  they  consider  meddling  in  their 
affairs.  An  ability  to  threaten  and  coerce  our  friends  and  us  is  the 
effect  that  they  want  from  these  weapons. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  all.  This  has  been  an  excellent 
panel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  just  going  to  read  something  into  the 
record  here  and  then  ask  a  short  question,  but  I  was  privileged  to 
spearhead,  if  I  can  say  with  some  immodesty,  the  development  of 
the  Missile  Defense  Act,  and  I  want  to  go  back  and  read  from  the 
reports  associated  with  the  passage  of  that  act  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  reading  now  from  a  report  of  November  13,  1991.  The 
Missile  Defense  Act  contained  this  provision  regarding  negotiations 
with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  paragraph  2:  In  this  regard,  Con- 
gress urges  the  President  to  pursue  immediate  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  feasibility  and  mutual  interests  of  amend- 
ments to  the  ABM  Treaty  to  permit  the  following:  (a)  construction 
of  antiballistic  missile  sites  and  deployment  of  ground-based  anti- 
ballistic  missile  interceptors  in  addition  to  those  currently  per- 
mitted under  the  ABM  Treaty." 

And  I  will  include  in  the  record,  just  following  that,  the  report 
language. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Strategic  defense  initiative  (sees:  231-240) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec.  221)  that  would  authorize  $2,656.0  mil- 
lion for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  in  fiscal  year  1992,  including  no  fund- 
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ing  for  the  Phase  I  defense  program  element  (which  includes  the  Brilliant  Pebbles 
program),  $840.0  million  for  the  limited  protection  systems  program  element,  $820.0 
million  for  the  follow-on  systems  program  element,  and  $996.0  million  for  the  re- 
search and  support  activities  program  element.  The  House  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision (sec.  213)  that  would  authorize  $857.5  million  for  the  joint  tactical  missile  de- 
fense program,  and  designate  the  Army  as  executive  agent  for  the  pro  grams. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  (sec.  211)  that  would  establish  a 
new  national  goal  for  defending  the  United  States,  its  Armed  Forces  overseas,  and 
its  friends  and  allies  against  limited  ballistic  missile  attacks;  authorize  the  initial 
steps  toward  implementation  of  this  goal;  and  urge  the  adoption  of  a  new  U.S.  nego- 
tiating strategy  on  ballistic  missile  defenses.  The  provision  would  authorize  $4.6  bil- 
lion for  SDI  in  fiscal  year  1992,  including  $1.5505.3  million  for  the  limited  defense 
system  program  element,  $857.5  million  for  the  theater  missile  defense  program  ele- 
ment, $625.4  million  for  the  space-based  interceptors  program  element  (which  in- 
cludes the  Brilliant  Pebbles  program),  $744.6  million  for  the  follow-on  systems  pro- 
gram element,  and  $822.0  million  for  the  research  and  support  activities  program 
element.  The  Senate  amendment  would  not  transfer  management  responsibility  for 
theater  missile  defense  programs  from  the  SDI  Organization  to  the  Army. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

The  conferees  agree  on  the  following: 

Goal 
The  conferees  agree  that  it  is  a  goal  of  the  United  States  to: 

(1)  deploy  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system,  including  one  or  an  adequate  addi- 
tional number  of  ABM  sites  and  space-based  sensors,  capable  of  providing  a 
highly  effective  defense  of  the  United  States  against  limited  attacks  of  ballistic 
missiles,  including  accidental  or  unauthorized  launches  or  Third  World  attacks; 

(2)  maintain  strategic  stability;  and 

(3)  provide  highly  effective  theater  missile  defenses  (TMD)  to  U.S.  forward- 
deployed  and  expeditionary  armed  forces  and  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

As  an  additional  component  of  our  overall  goal  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  threat  posed  by  ballistic  missiles,  the  conferees  agree  to  endorse  such 
additional  measures  as: 

(1)  Joint  United  States-Soviet  discussions  on  strengthening  nuclear  command 
and  control,  to  include  the  use  of  permissive  action  and  post-launch  destruct 
mechanisms  on  all  U.S.  and  Soviet  intercontinental  range  ballistic  missiles; 

(2)  Stabilizing  reductions  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  to  levels  below 
the  limitations  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  Treaty,  to  in- 
clude the  down-loading  of  multiple  warhead  ballistic  missiles;  and 

(3)  Reinvigorated  efforts  to  halt  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Implentation 
To  implement  this  goal,  the  conferees  agree  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to: 

(1)  aggressively  pursue  the  development  of  a  range  of  advanced  TMD  options, 
with  the  objective  of  "down-selecting"  and  deploying  such  systems  by  the  mid- 
1990s; 

(2)  develop  for  deployment  by  the  earliest  date  allowed  by  the  availability  of 
appropriate  technology  or  by  fiscal  year  1996  a  cost-effective,  operationally-ef- 
fective, and  ABM  Treaty-compliant  anti-ballistic  missile  system  at  a  single  site 
as  the  initial  step  toward  deployment  of  the  new  anti-ballistic  missile  limited 
defense  architecture.  The  conferees  agree  that  there  is  no  commitment  to  pro- 
cure ABM  systems  or  components  for  deployment  before  the  technology  for 
these  systems  or  components  is  ready.  However,  the  conferees  understand  that 
to  meet  the  deployment  date  for  the  initial  ABM  treaty-compliant  system  and 
to  achieve  the  mid-1990s  deployment  date  for  a  theater  missile  defense  system, 
acceleration  of  normal  acquisition  processes  and  procedures  is  required  in  light 
of  the  very  high  priority  of  these  objectives. 

The  treaty-compliant  system  to  be  developed  for  deployment  would  most  likely  be 
located  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  and  would  include: 

(a)  100  ground-based  interceptors,  with  the  design  to  be  determined  by  com- 
petition and  "down-selection"  lor  the  most  capable  interceptor  or  interceptors; 

(b)  fixed,  ground-based  anti-ballistic  missile  battle  management  radars;  and 

(c)  optimum  utilization  of  space-based  sensors,  including  sensors  capable  of 
cueing  ground-based  anti-ballistic  missile  interceptors  and  providing  initial 
targeting  vectors,  and  other  sensor  systems  that  also  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
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ABM  Treaty,  such  as  a  ground-based  sub-orbital  surveillance  and  tracking  sys- 
tem. 

The  conferees  also  agree  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees  within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  a  plan 
for  the  deployment  of  a  TMD  system  and  a  treaty-compliant  ABM  system  which 
meet  the  guidelines  established  in  the  provision.  The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary's 
plan  to  also  identify  any  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program  during  fiscal  year  1992,  as  described  in  the  May  1991  SDIO  report  by  the 
SDI  Organization  (SDIO),  that  would  be  required  as  a  result  of  this  new  program 
guidance. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  for  deployment  and 
ABM  Treaty-compliant  system,  the  conferees  also  recommend  the  implementation  of 
a  parallel  arms  control  track.  The  conferees  agree  to  a  provision  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  immediate  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  feasibility  and 
mutual  interest  of  amendments  to  the  ABM  Treaty  to  permit  the  following: 

(1)  additional  anti-ballistic  missile  sites  and  additional  ground-based  anti-bal- 
listic missile  interceptors; 

(2)  increased  utilization  of  space-based  sensors  for  direct  battle  management; 

(3)  clarification  of  what  constitutes  permissible  development  and  testing  of 
space-based  missile  defenses; 

(4)  increased  flexibility  for  technology  development  of  advanced  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses:  and 

(5)  clarification  of  the  distinctions  between  TMDs  and  ABMs,  including  inter- 
ceptors and  radars. 

As  deployment  at  the  treaty-compliant  anti-ballistic  missile  site  at  Grand  Forks 
draws  near  to  the  deployment  date  of  fiscal  year  1996,  the  conferees  agree  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  shall  assess  the  progress  in  the  ABM  Treaty  amend- 
ments negotiations  and  consider  the  options  available  to  the  United  States  as  now 
exist  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  To  assist  in  this  review  process,  the  provision  would 
direct  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  May  1,  1994,  an  in- 
terim report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 

Senator  Warner.  My  question  to  the  panel,  do  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  President  having  complied  with  that  expression 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Payne?  And  I  realize 
that  much  of  that  negotiation  is  classified,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
that  being  done,  and  I  have  been  debriefed  on  arms  control  negotia- 
tions a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Levin.  Which  President  are  we  referring  to? 

Senator  Warner.  Primarily  President  Clinton,  because  it  has 
been  on  his  watch  that  most  of  these  negotiations  have  occurred. 

Senator  Levin.  What  was  the  year  of  that? 

Senator  Warner.  1991,  but  then  we  passed  it  in  1992-1993. 

Dr.  Payne.  Sir,  there  was  a  series  of  discussions  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  this  was  obviously  unclassified,  that  went  from  early 
1992  until  October  1992.  In  those  discussions  considerable  progress 
was  made  with  regard  to  considering  how  to  cooperatively  move  to- 
ward missile  defense  by  both  sides. 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  discussions  respond  to  the  Missile 
Defense  Act  that  you  mentioned,  but  these  were  the  Ross-Mamedov 
talks  that  started  following  President  Yeltsin's  suggestion  of  a  glob- 
al protection  system,  and  my  understanding  is  they  stopped  in  Oc- 
tober 1992. 

Senator  Warner.  Dr.  Bailey,  have  you  a  contribution  to  this? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Payne.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  discussions 

Dr.  Gold.  I  concur  with  that. 

Senator  Warner.  We  are  going  to  check  the  record.  There  was 
some  indication  we  amended  the  act  subsequently  on  this  point. 
And  I  want  the  record  to  be  very  accurate  on  this  point.  Mr.  Smith. 
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Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  have  a  question. 

Senator  Levin.  I  have  a  couple  more  questions. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  have  a  question,  just  a  statement  from 
me  here  for  the  record.  Every  briefing  that  I  have  seen,  picking  up 
on  what  Senator  Lieberman  said,  including  those  provided  by  this 
administration  and  the  previous  administration,  take  the  position 
that  a  single-site  system  would  not  adequately  cover  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Is  there  a  disagreement  on  that?  Do  you  all  agree  to  that? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  basically  agree.  It  was  in  a  narrow  technical  sense, 
if  you  made  the  threat  small  enough,  conceivably  it  could.  But,  gen- 
erally, I  agree  with  that  statement. 

Senator  Smith.  And  do  you  both  agree? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  we  get  back  to  your  question,  Senator 
Levin.  In  essence,  we  are  prioritizing  the  lives  of  some  Americans 
over  others  in  the  national  system  if  we  do  not  have  a  multi-site 
system.  And  a  multi-site  system  violates  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
many  countries  out  there  with  the  technology  to  hurt  us  with  mis- 
siles did  not  sign. 

So,  for  the  record,  I  am  just  saying,  what  is  the  rationale  of  being 
bound  to  such  a  treaty?  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  very  serious,  se- 
rious look  at  this  matter.  This  is  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  something  that  vio- 
lates the  security  of  the  United  States  or  threatens  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  a  point  well  taken,  Senator  Smith. 

Now  we  will  conclude  our  hearing  with  the  questions  asked  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan,  who  has  been  a  very  ac- 
tive participant  for  many,  many  years  in  this  subject,  occasionally 
espousing  goals  which  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Chair. 
[Laughter.] 

In  any  event,  you  are  recognized. 

Senator  Levin.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  evenhanded  treatment 
of  people  who  sometimes  disagree  with  him  on  ABM.  But  I  do  dis- 
agree with  him,  I  think,  in  this  area.  I  think  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  avoided  a  great  race  in  an  area  of  arms  that 
I  think  would  have  reduced  our  security.  . 

Every  President  has  committed  himself  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Even 
President  Reagan,  who  was  trying  to  reinterpret  it,  was  trying  to 
keep  it,  but  according  to  a  reinterpretation.  And  so  we  can  argue 
whether  reinterpretation  was  correct  or  not.  But,  still,  he  was  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  treaty  in  his  own  reinterpretive  way. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  the  Senator  kindly  indulge  me  in  saying 
that  I  hope  that  I  have  not  inferred  that  in  any  way  that  I  think 
the  treaty  should  be  suspended  or  taken  off  the  law  books.  My 
question  is — and  I  would  hope  we  could  get  into  a  dialogue  as  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan's  views  as  to  whether  the  treaty  in  fact 
was  intended  to  cover  the  short-range  ballistic  missiles. 

Senator  Levin.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  cover  thea- 
ter missiles.  And  the  question  is  how  you  define  it.  That  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  There  is  a  dividing  line.  The  question  is, 
What  is  the  dividing  line  they  are  trying  to  negotiate? 
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Clearly  the  treaty  was  not  intended  to  do  that. 

I  would  have  favored  theater  missile  defense.  I  am  glad  they  put 
that  as  their  first  priority.  I  think  you  are  exactly  right. 

I  want  to  go  down  to  your  last  priority,  or  third  priority,  or  I 
think  my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire  would  probably  say 
your  third-highest  priority.  But  I  guess  that  would  be  Dr.  Payne 
who  would  phrase  it  that  way  I  think — as  the  third-highest  priority 
rather  than  the  last  priority.  I  think  Senator  Smith  would  say  that 
you  have,  in  effect,  made  it  the  last  priority.  But,  in  any  event,  it 
is  number  three  on  a  list  of  three. 

Would  you  agree,  Dr.  Payne,  that  a  multi-site  system  would  be 
more  effective  against  ballistic  missile  attacks  than  a  single-site 
system? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  think  that  is  clearly  the  case. 

Senator  Levin.  You  all  seem  to  have  now  agreed  that  in  general 
parlance,  when  we  talk  about  a  single-site  system,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United  States;  would  you 
agree  with  that  in  common  parlance? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  assume  that  it  could  be  against  a  very  limited 
threat.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Levin.  But  in  common  parlance,  would  you  not  be  will- 
ing to  agree  that  a  single  site  is  not  a  highly  effective  defense 
against  the  entire  United  States? 

Dr.  Payne.  Unless  it  is  against  a  very  limited  threat,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  And  a  multi-site  system  would  be  more  effec- 
tive— at  least  you  will  go  that  far,  Dr.  Payne — and  the  other  two 
witnesses  would  agree  that  a  single-site  system  is  not  a  highly  ef- 
fective defense,  but  you  will  not  quite  go  that  far  even  in  common 
parlance  so  we  can  at  least  get  you  to  agree  that  a  multi-site  sys- 
tem is  more  effective  than  a  single-site  system? 

Dr.  Payne.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  And  that  is  your  belief? 

Dr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  How  much  would  a  single-site  system  cost  us? 

Dr.  Payne.  If  you  go  back  to  the  estimates  for  the  GPALS  sys- 
tem, which  talked  about  multiple  sites,  I  believe  that  the  national 
missile  defense  component  of  that  was — I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figures — I  think  it  was  approximately  $20  billion.  And  that 
involved  a  seven-site  system. 

Senator  Levin.  How  much  would  a  single-site  system  cost? 

Dr.  Payne.  Simple  math  would  say  that  is  $3  billion.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  the  right  answer. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  simple  math  would  give 
us  the  right  answer.  But,  in  any  event,  would  you  commit  yourself 
now  to  a  multi-site  deployment?  Or  do  you  think  you  would  only 
commit  yourself  now  to  a  single-site  deployment,  given  the  fact 
that  a  multi-site  deployment  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  you  would  not  abrogate  the  treaty? 
Would  you  commit  yourself  now  to  a  multi-site  ABM  national  de- 
fense system? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  commit  myself  to  addressing  the  issue  with 
the  Russians  to  allow  both  sides  to  deploy  a  multi-site  system,  sir. 
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Senator  Levin.  But  if  we  did  not  negotiate  that  change  in  the 
treaty,  are  you  willing  now  to  abrogate  the  treaty  and  commit  your- 
self to  deploy  a  multi-site  ABM  system  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Payne.  At  this  time,  no. 

Senator  Levin.  Dr.  Bailey,  you  would  not  either? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I  would  agree  with  Keith,  but  we  should  be  ready  in 
case  the  threat  becomes  more  severe. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand. 

Dr.  Bailey.  And  that  comes  back  to  the  readiness  point. 

Senator  Levin.  Got  you. 

Dr.  Gold.  Sir,  now  I  would  commit  myself  to  a  program  that 
would  allow  us  to  deploy  a  multi-site  system  in  the  future  if  we 
needed. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand.  That  is  real  clear.  But  none  of  you, 
then,  would  commit  yourself  now  to  deploy  a  multi-site  system? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  would  not. 

Dr.  Bailey.  No. 

Dr.  Payne.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  law.  I  would  not  commit 
myself  to  that. 

Senator  Levin.  But  you  could  abrogate  the  treaty. 

Dr.  Payne.  You  can  withdraw  upon  6  months'  notice. 

Senator  Levin.  Right.  And  you  would  not  do  that? 

Dr.  Payne.  I  would  not  do  that  right  now. 

Senator  Levin.  Exactly.  So  you  would  not  at  this  time  commit 
yourself  to  the  deployment  of  a  multi-site  ABM  system;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Payne.  Correct. 

Dr.  Gold.  Right. 

Senator  Levin.  That  took  us  a  little  work,  but  we  got  there. 

The  Contract  with  America  makes  that  commitment.  I  think  all 
three  witnesses  today  have  pretty  clearly  indicated  that  that  state- 
ment in  the  Contract  with  America  is  not  one  they  share.  I  mean 
that  is  the  way  I  read  it.  "Deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment"— and  no  one  sets  a  timetable  like  that — "an  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  that  is  capable  of  providing  a  highly  effective  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  against  ballistic  missile  attacks."  And 
subject  to  that  one  qualification,  which  was  not  much,  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  that.  And  yet  that  is  what  this  language  says. 

And  I  am  glad  our  witnesses  today  are  more  balanced  than  that. 
I  understand  they  want  to  be  ready  to  do  it.  And  that  is  fine.  I  un- 
derstand the  interest  in  theater  missile  defense,  and  I  share  that. 
But  in  terms  of  that  commitment,  that  flat-out  commitment,  "earli- 
est possible  moment,"  "highly  effective  system,"  I  did  not  hear  any 
of  that  at  the  witness  end  of  the  table.  I  heard  being  ready  for  it, 
but  I  sure  as  heck  did  not  hear  commit  to  deploy  at  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  And  I  am  glad.  Because  I  think  that  is  an  extreme 
commitment,  which  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  for  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  be  happy  to  close  the  hearing  with  my 
comment.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smith.  I  will  not  hold  the  hearing  up,  but  I  appreciate 
your  yielding.  You  made  the  statement  that  you  felt  that  the  treaty 
had  been  successful.  I  would  just  generally  disagree  with  that  in 
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this  respect.  The  treaty,  when  we  negotiated  it,  was  supposed  to 
prevent  an  arms  race.  And  I  would  submit  to  you  that  we  are 
spending  $100  million  a  year  in  Nunn-Lugar  to  take  down  the  mis- 
siles that  it  was  supposed  to  prevent  from  being  built  in  the  first 
place. 

I  am  not  sure  it  has  been  all  that  successful. 

Senator  Levin.  It  was  only  certain  kinds  of  arms  that  it  was 
aimed  at  trying  to  avoid  an  arms  race  in.  And  that  was  in  anti- 
ballistic  missiles.  That  is  what  it  was  aimed  at  doing.  And  it  did 
a  pretty  good  job  of  that. 

Now,  maybe  it  should  not  have.  I  mean  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  entered  into  the  treaty  and  whether  it  was  wise  to 
avoid  the  arms  race  in  these  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  is  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  But  it  sure  did  prevent  that  competition. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  in  reality,  the  Soviets  continued  to  produce 
more  missiles.  The  negotiators  thought  that  the  treaty  would  re- 
duce threats  to  retaliatory  forces.  But  in  reality  the  Soviets  built 
the  SS-18  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

So  I  think  we  could  debate  that,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
member,  and  all  members  of  this  committee,  we  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  panel.  And  I  think  all  concur,  it  has  been  a  very  good, 
constructive  and  informative  hearing.  I  thank  you  so  much. 

We  will  adjourn  until  Thursday  morning,  9:30. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Question  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Chairman  THURMOND.  You  have  stated  that  you  recommend  commitment  to  the 
deployment  of  a  national  missile  defense  system  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  that 
you  do  not  recommend  an  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Please  ex- 
plain this  position,  and  place  it  in  the  context  of  the  "Contract  With  America." 

Dr.  PaYNE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  national  missile  defense  (NMD)  system  should 
be  operational  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  This  timing  would  be  consistent  with  open 
source  estimates  concerning  the  deployment  of  a  new  North  Korean  missile,  the 
Taepo-dong  2.  If  deployed,  according  to  open  testimony  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dr.  John  Deutch,  the  Taepo-dong  2  could  place  portions  of  the  United  States 
"at  risk."  North  Korea  aggressively  markets  its  missiles  internationally,  and  we  can 
have  no  confidence  that  deterrence  will  be  reliable  against  the  North  Koreans  or 
other  possible  adversaries  who  might  purchase  such  missiles.  Consequently,  the  de- 
ployment of  an  effective  "thin"  NMD  system  by  the  end  of  the  decade  would  seem 
most  prudent. 

It  is  my  conclusion,  however,  following  numerous  discussions  with  Russian  ex- 
perts and  officials,  that  this  goal  of  NMD  deployment  by  decade's  end  does  not  re- 
quire immediate  unilateral  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Russian  Federa- 
tion faces  an  even  more  immediate  missile  threat,  and  Russia  is  motivated  to  aug- 
ment its  own  existing  "thin"  NMD  system.  We  should  take  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  a  common  threat  to  pursue  cooperative  discussions  with  the  Russians  con- 
cerning our  joint  interest  in  revising  or  replacing  the  ABM  Treaty.  Treaty  revision 
or  replacement  would  be  intended  to  facilitate  U.S. -Russian  cooperation  in  the  de- 
ployment of  "thin"  NMD  systems  capable  of  coping  with  the  emerging  threat.  That 
is  a  reasonable  first  step  likely  to  be  successful,  and  should  precede  a  move  toward 
unilateral  Treaty  withdrawal. 

The  position  outlined  above  is  fully  consistent  with  the  legislative  language  of 
H.R.  7,  which  stems  from  the  Contract  With  America. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 

Senator  McCain.  I  appreciate  your  focusing  our  attention  on  the  political  impacts 
of  missile  proliferation.  Certainly,  lacking  an  effective  theater  missile  defense  capa- 
bility heightens  the  potential  risk  of  American  or  allied  casualties  in  the  event  of 
a  conflict.  As  you  state,  the  political  sensitivities  engendered  by  this  situation  con- 
stitute an  indirect  threat  of  missile  proliferation,  one  which  could  constrain  our  ac- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  conflict. 

You  also  talk  about  the  view  of  critics  of  missile  defense  who  prefer  deterrence 
as  a  reliable  alternative  to  missile  defenses,  which  ignores  the  necessity  of  having 
a  "rational  actor"  in  the  decisionmaking  position.  What  is  your  view  of  the  effective- 
ness of  deterrencel  unassisted  by  effective  missile  defenses,  on  North  Korea's  ac- 
tions? 

Dr.  PAYNE.  There  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
construct  effective  policies  of  deterrence  against  North  Korea,  and  several  reasons 
to  question  their  potential  effectiveness.  For  example,  to  place  any  confidence  in  de- 
terrence policies  presumes  the  degree  of  mutual  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
communication  necessary  to  identify:  (1)  the  type  of  threat  that  will  "work"  as  a  de- 
terrent against  North  Koreans;  (2)  the  context  in  which  the  deterrent  threat  is  likely 
to  be  credible  to  the  North  Koreans;  and,  (3)  the  communication  channels  available 
to  communicate  that  threat  reliably.  That  necessary  level  of  mutual  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  communication  generally  is  acknowledged  not  to  pertain  to  U.S.- 
North  Korean  relations.  Consequently,  our  capability  to  establish  a  reliable  deter- 
rence policy  must  be  in  doubt.  In  addition,  the  credibility  of  a  deterrent  threat  often 
is  a  key  to  its  effectiveness.  Yet,  there  almost  certainly  would  be  some  questioning 
of  the  credibility  of  U.S.  deterrent  threats  against  North  Korea,  if  U.S.  overseas 
forces,  facilities,  and  allies  are  vulnerable  to  North  Korean  retaliatory  missile 
strikes.  Consequently,  if  the  United  States  can  identify  and  communicate  the  type 
of  deterrent  threat  suited  to  North  Korea,  the  credibility  of  that  threat  may  require 
missile  defense. 

Senator  McCain.  You  also  point  out  the  deterrent  impact  of  effective  missile  de- 
fenses on  an  opponent's  use  or  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
liferation of  missiles  in  general.  Could  you  comment  on  the  possible  impact  of  North 
Korea's  missile  development  programs  if  effective  missile  defense  systems  were  in 
place  in  that  theater? 

Dr.  PAYNE.  North  Korea  clearly  develops  ballistic  missiles  for  both  local  deter- 
rence and  coercion  purposes  and  for  their  export  value.  The  deployment  of  effective 
missile  defenses  to  that  theater  should  undermine  the  potential  for  North  Korean 
use  of  missiles  for  local  deterrence  and  coercion — reducing  or  eliminating  one  of  the 
primary  incentives  for  North  Korean  missile  programs.  However,  deployment  of  de- 
fenses to  that  theater  would  not  necessarily  address  North  Korean  incentives  to  de- 
velop missiles  for  the  export  market.  To  help  "dry  up"  that  market,  potential  buyers 
will  need  to  understand  that  effective  missile  defenses  also  are  likely  to  be  operative 
in  their  theaters. 

Senator  McCain.  The  interrelationship  of  nonproliferation  and  counterpro- 
liferation  efforts  is  an  important  point  in  your  statement.  While  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  nonproliferation  arena,  with  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
and  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  it  is  apparent  by  looking  at  Iran  and 
North  Korea  that  neither  of  these  regimes  have  proven  highly  effective.  Are  there 
other  nonproliferation  efforts  you  believe  we  should  undertake,  such  as  strengthen- 
ing the  MTCR  or  NPT?  Or  do  you  believe  that,  regardless  of  any  improvements  in 
nonproliferation  regimes,  we  would  still  need  ballistic  missile  defenses  as  a  counter 
to  the  proliferation  of  missiles? 

Dr.  PAYNE.  We  should  continue  to  pursue  and  strengthen  international  controls 
on  missile  and  WMD  proliferation.  Extending  the  NPT,  vigorously  supporting  IAEA 
efforts,  expanding  membership  in  MTCR,  and  strengthening  MTCR's  potential  for 
monitoring  and  enforcement  may  contribute  to  slowing  proliferation.  It  must  be  re- 
alized, however,  that  these  and  other  international  nonproliferation  regimes  have 
not,  and  will  not  prevent  dedicated  proliferant  states  from  acquiring  WMD  and  mis- 
siles. Consequently,  ballistic  missile  defense  will  be  necessary,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts in  support  of  nonproliferation.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  an  "either-or"  situation. 
We  can  pursue  traditional  diplomatic  nonproliferation  efforts  and  missile  defenses 
simultaneously.  Indeed,  the  deployment  oi  missile  defenses  may  contribute  to  non- 
proliferation  efforts  by  undermining  the  potential  value  of  missiles,  thereby  reducing 
the  incentives  of  proliferant  states  to  develop  or  acquire  missiles. 

Senator  McCain.  What  would  you  recommend  the  United  States  do  to  encourage 
greater  allied  participation  in,  and  funding  of,  missile  defense  programs? 
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Dr.  PAYNE.  Examine  how  U.S.  disclosure  policies  and  regulations,  as  they  relate 
to  technology  sharing  and  technology  information,  prevent  cooperation.  Demonstrate 
U.S.  consistency  in  programs  and  funding  so  that  allies  can  nave  some  confidence 
in  the  United  States  as  a  partner  in  this  area. 

Senator  McCain.  Dr.  Bailey,  with  the  disarray  in  Russia  today  and  the  shortage 
of  hard  currency  for  military  and  other  programs,  it  seems  possible  that  some  rogue 
element  may  be  willing  to  sell  off  military  assets  to  potentially  hostile  nations.  What 
is  your  assessment  of  the  possibility  of  Libya  acquiring  a  Russian  SS-25  ICBM? 

Dr.  BAILEY.  There  was  recently  a  press  report  that  Libya  had  done  so,  but  I  have 
no  information  that  would  confirm  this.  I  am  hesitant  to  say  that  it  is  untrue  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  those  who  thought  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  buy  Chinese  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  (CSS-2s).  I  was  wrong.  Libya  is  in  the  market  for  long-range 
missiles  and  there  are  many  Russians  willing  to  sell  technology,  so  it  is  possible. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that  this  sort 
of  scenario  could  happen. 

Senator  McCain.  You  mention  the  proliferation  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons in  nations  with  ballistic  missile  capabilities  or  development  programs.  What  is 
your  view  of  the  threat  to  our  forces  and  friends  in  South  Korea  from  North  Korean 
SCUDs  armed  with  chemical  or  biological  warheads? 

Dr.  BAILEY.  North  Korea's  chemical  and  biological  weapons  (CBW)  pose  a  very  se- 
rious threat  to  South  Korea  and  to  US  forces  stationed  in  South  Korea.  If  chemicals 
were  to  be  used,  thousands  could  die  or  be  injured,  depending  on  the  agent  used 
and  the  delivery.  Biological  weapons  could  cause  an  even  greater  number  of  casual- 
ties, particularly  if  lethal  pathogens  are  used  and  are  delivered  in  a  manner  to 
maximize  inhalation.  [Note:  Russia  has  claimed  that  North  Korea  has  developed  an- 
thrax, cholera,  bubonic  plague  and  smallpox  agents.] 

CBW  are  effective  military  weapons  and  potent  tools  for  terror.  The  use  or  threat 
of  use  of  CBW  would  be  very  likely  to  sap  the  will  of  the  alliance  to  fight,  and  could 
affect  U.S.  popular  support  for  defense  of  South  Korea.  Conventional  weapons  are 
not  likely  to  be  effective  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  CBW.  The  potential  of  retalia- 
tion of  equal  or  greater  "horror"  is  required.  The  United  States,  given  that  it  has 
forsworn  CBW,  should  assure  that  its  nuclear  deterrent  is  designed  so  that  a  pro- 
portional retaliation  to  CBW  use  is  possible. 

Senator  McCain.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  you  agree  with  the  statement  on 
page  3  of  your  prepared  text  that  "Countries  capable  of  deploying  ICBMs  within  this 
decade  are  now  viewed  as  unlikely  to  have  the  intent  to  threaten  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

Dr.  BAILEY.  No,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  nations  now  developing  ICBMs 
will  necessarily  remain  friendly.  The  United  States  should  never  assume  that  coun- 
tries which  are  friendly  today  will  be  so  tomorrow.  Iran  is  a  good  example  of  why 
we  should  assume  that  regime  changes  can  lead  to  hostilities. 

India  is  a  country  which  will  be  able  to  deploy  ICBMs  in  this  decade.  It  is  also 
a  country  which  has  had  bumpy  relations  with  the  United  States  over  the  years, 
and  has  more  than  once  declared  that  the  US  should  not  be  on  Diego  Garcia  or  have 
a  strong  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Would  India  ever  use  its  nuclear  weapons 
and  missile  capabilities  to  back  up  an  ultimatum  to  the  United  States  to  quit  the 
region?  No  one  knows.  So,  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  deter  India,  or 
any  other  country  that  has  the  capability  and,  perhaps,  intent  to  strike  the  United 
States,  U.S.  forces,  or  U.S.  allies. 

Senator  McCain.  Could  you  please  give  us  your  assessment  of  the  most  likely 
countries  to  sell  missiles  or  technology,  under  the  guise  of  space  launch  vehicle  as- 
sistance, to  countries  which  could  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States? 

Dr.  BAILEY.  The  countries  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  missiles  or  technology 
under  the  guise  of  satellite  launch  vehicle  assistance  are:  Brazil,  India,  Israel,  Rus- 
sia, and  Ukraine.  France  also  has  argued  in  the  past  that  it  should  be  free  to  sell 
such  technology  and  that  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  allows  for  such 
(which  is  true).  Spain  might  also  undertake  such  sales  in  the  future,  as  its  SLV  pro- 
gram progresses. 

Even  though  the  focus  of  the  question  is  on  those  countries  which  would  sell 
under  the  guise  of  SLV  assistance,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  every  country  that 
has  a  medium-  or  large-scale  missile  program  is  a  candidate  for  selling  missiles  or 
missile  technology — even  those  countries  which  are  in  the  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime.  The  principal  reason  is  money;  many  countries,  such  as  NorthKorea, 
finance  their  expensive  missile  programs  through  sales.  Thus,  countries  as  diverse 
as  Spain,  India,  China,  Taiwan,  France,  or  Ukraine — all  are  candidate  for  making 
such  sales. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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